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LIFE'S FORESHADOWINGS* 



CHAPTER I. 

Roach was like clockwork again. Up 
betimes in the morning, and resolute at 
work. 

You would liav,e seen him writing letters 
with mild industry-^the firm set of his large 
features slightly relaxed, and the pen skirring 
away to its querulous tune. As methodically 
would he rise, place the letter in the press 
and examine the duplicate he had struck. 

Let us watch him a little longer still. 

You would have seen him calmly fronting 
a throng of clamouring tenantry, with even 
colour on his cheek, and slow, light eye — an 
indignant throng are these — remonstrating, 
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sometimes fiercely, sometimes piteously. He 
explains to them the necessity that exists 
for the demand made upon them ; he reasons 
with them kindly, urging the advantages that 
were offered, and promising future considera- 
tion; his temper imder resolute command, 
his language conciliatory, yet firm. Surely 
this man's spirit preserves a contented 
balance — no symptom as yet of a mind 
diseased. 

You would have seen him out over the 
men — a broad-shouldered man, of middle 
height, in his light shooting-coat and clouted 
shoes, an habitual contraction on his sandy 
brows, and his huge, red whiskers strapng 
wild — civil and collected in his address, and 
given to staring for an hour at a time at 
inanimate objects — a green clod, a withered 
branch, a distant farmhouse on the lone, 
blue hill. You would have seen him in the 
evening in his little parlour, leaf shadows 
playing over head and face, as he read a book 
or newspaper, like a contented country gen- 
tleman who had eaten his dinner, and had 
no care. 
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Then of a sudden he would toss the book 
aside, lean his forehead heavily on the square, 
freckled hand, and breathe hard, as if a head- 
ache had just then commenced with a ham- 
mering throb. 

Let those who would shun thought beware 
of the idle hours. To unhappiness Labour is 
Gilead's balm. 

Time went on, and the mental struggle 
with it ; opposing feelings were borne hither 
and thither in painful grapple. The sen- 
timent which he felt for Annie, so foolish 
and feeble in mere statement, yet so im- 
perious in its command of all Jais higher and 
truer emotions, carried everything blindly 
before it at first — for there is a mighty 
bigotry in love. But, as time began to inter- 
vene since he had seen Annie, her strange 
influence over him began to wane, and the 
infatuation, like a loosening coil, began to 
ease its festering pressure round his heart. 
He had registered a promise, however, in 
those evil hours, which, to fulfil, he must 
outrage his sense of right. 

The first of November had passed. On 
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that day one or two of the richer farmers had 
come forward heartily, when they heard of 
the pecuniary distress of their landlord, and 
paid up the whole year, but they were excep- 
tions. The greater number, though eject- 
ments were remitted xmd leases renewed, 
displayed a dogged spirit, forbore further 
remonstrances, and seemed inchned to make 
a dangerous stand. Threatening notices 
were .thrown in the very footsteps of the 
Agent, and various devices of terrorism were 
employed. 

On one occasion some sulky-looking fellows 
got round his house, and thought to frighten 
him by sending a large rough mastiff into 
the room by the open window, which, in es- 
caping, bounded through the glass of the 
inner hall-door. Roach got his loaded gun, 
threw open the door, and shot the dog in 
their midst. 

But, though resolved to exhibit no irre- 
solution in his dealings with the people, their 
distress and misery were powerful induce- 
ments to hesitation. Before he engaged 
himself in the war of force, from which there 
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was no retreat, he paused on the brow of the 
precipice. 

"I will write to her," he said, often in 
thought. " She has a kind heart and a rare 
sympathy. I'll tell her the facts; explain 
to her the ruin and wretchedness this despe- 
rate course must bring upon the people ; beg 
of her to cancel my rash promise. If she re- 
fuses — but she cannot! — she showed such 
grief for her father she must be full of pity. 
I'U write to her." 

After this train of thought had passed 
through his mind often enough to develop 
into a resolution, he acted upon it, and 
addressed a respectful and not ineloquent 
appeal to Annie's sympathies, stating, in 
excuse for communicating with her, that 
Mr. Henderson himself had been quite si- 
lent in the business, and that she had pro- 
fessed herself to be the authorised medium 
between them. 

Miss Brandon had returned home, he 
ascertained, within a few days, having been 
removed from the infected house by some 
friends of her father's, so he dispatched a 
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special messenger with the letter, and confi- 
dently expected a reply. 

He walked restlessly up and down his 
avenue, watching impatiently for the reap- 
pearance of his envoy, and framing in ima- 
gination the answer he should receive. At 
length he caught sight of the man coming 
leisurely roimd the hill, and he strode forward 
to meet him. 

"Miss Brandon sent word there was no 
answer," said the messenger; and Roach 
returned to his home in gloom. 

" I will see her myself,'' he thought. " If 
Miss Brandon has withdrawn from the whole 
business, she has shown her sense, and I 
shall extricate myself easily from Mr. Hen- 
derson. But," continued wounded vanity, 
taking up the thread, "this utter silence is 
a sUght I have not deserved." 

He walked up to Coneyfell Castle the en- 
suing evening, and waylaid Annie in a shady 
path along the garden wall. She raised her 
eyes, and returned his salutation without a 
trace of unkindness. 

"Mr. Roach, I received your letter," she 
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said> with tempered graciousness. "Pray 
don't consider yourself under any promise to 
me," she added, with a shght laugh, " I see 
all your enthusiasm has cooled, I thought it 
would be so." 

Roach stammered something, he scarce 
knew what, and she was gone ; the coil had 
compressed on his heart once more. Would 
that he had not seen that face, or heard that 
voice again ! 

It was a rainy morning, such an one as 
our story has once wended through before 
— ^the dead leaves lay rotting on the ground, 
and draggled with clay. Again the mist 
wraiths were playing Uke phantom children 
through the ferny wood, over lawn and 
moorland. 

The curse of the sleepless eye had been on 
Roach, as he rose at a very early hour to 
seek relief from the fret and anxiety of 
thought. He tried to find employment in 
letter-writing, in reading, in rapid exercise 
up and down his avenue, till the pearly rain 
was sown thickly through his whiskers, and 
trickled down his face. 
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About six o'clock the under-steward came 
to him by appointment to receive directions. 

" A soft morning, sir. What are you goin' 
to do about the Farrells and Walshes ?" 

**To keep my word with them/' said 
Roach, shortly. "I'll distrain their stock 
to-day. Go yourself across the short-cut, 
and bring with you any of the boys you can 
depend upon. I'll meet you at ten o'clock." 

At nine he prepared to set out on his dis- 
tasteful duty, muffled himself in a tripled- 
caped coat against the rain, and from the 
back window ordered the gig to be brought 
round. It was the same vehicle in which 
Mr. Falkener met his untimely fate. He 
was then about to lock up his papers and 
leave the house, when the quick, crabbed 
gallop of a pony down the avenue struck on 
his ear, and abruptly stopped at the door. 
Immediately after a slight figure peeped into 
the room. 

" Jay, what brings you here ? you are not 
alone ?" 

"Is it very wrong, Mr. Roach? but — oh, 
it is a dreadful morning !" There was some- 
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thing comical in the look of horror she cast 
at the rainy sky behind her. 

" A fine soft morning ; you'll see how the 
turnips will relish it. I'm veiy busy this 
morning, Jay/' 

" Oh, Mr. Roach, sure you're not going 
to-day ?" 

" Going where ?" 

"You must — you nmst stay. The ser- 
vants all say you will be murdered. I have 
been dreaming of you all night. Do come 
stay with us to-day, we are so lonely! You 
have forgotten us quite ; and I know I could 
amuse you, if I tried ; do come." 

" You're a foolish little woman, that be- 
lieves in ghosts and fairies. I am not in any 
danger." 

" Will you stay ?" 

" I shall go to tea with you this evening, 
and you shall amuse me." 

" Will you stay ?" She held his hand coax- 
ingly in both her own. 

" I must go to the fair, you know ; what 
shall I get for Jay ? Come, now, don't be so 
silly. Good bye, dear." 
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" Mr Roach, will you stay ? Oh, pray, 
come with me !" 

He gently disengaged himself from her, 
and placing his papers within his desk, he 
locked it. 

Jay was suddenly silent, and stood fixed in 
the middle of the room. 

He turned to see what could have produced 
this unwonted effect, and beheld her as pale 
as death, her eyes starting, and her figure 
trembling from head to foot. 

She clutched in her hand a piece of dirty 
paper, and Roach, looking over her shoulder, 
perceived it to be a threatening notice, which 
had probably been slipped under the door 
during the night. 

" Christy Roach, this is to tell you that 
your fate is saled — you II be a corpse to-night, 
if all the peelers in the county were at your 
back, and G — d have mircy on your sowl. 

" Captain Slug.*' 

" Don't be frightened, Jay," he said, trying 
to take the paper from her; but she reso- 
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lutely clutched it still. " This is only a trick ; 
they send me one every morning as regular as 
the newspaper." 

He went to his desk, however, and with- 
out Jay perceiving him, he slipped a brace 
of loaded pistols into his breast-pocket, 
and inwardly determined to take another 
road. 

" Now, Jay, be a good child and go home. 
I have no more time to talk to you this 
morning, so good-bye." 

The child burst into a passion of tears, and 
placed herself against the door, from which he 
was obliged to remove her gently. He did 
not try to condole with her further, however, 
supposing that any expressions of pity or re- 
assurance might make her worse ; he was 
mistaken. 

Like a flash of light down went the slender 
hands from her face, and starting out before 
him, she said these strange words, in a ring- 
ing voice, unbroken by a sob — 

" Very well, Mr. Roach, I see how it is ; 
you think 1 am blind ; but though you don't 
care for me, though you hate me, I know who 
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will make you stay, and 111 go to her this 
moment. You'll see !" 

She slipt out before him, mounted the 
ihaggy little Shetland unaided, and galloped 
off with her black hair loosening behind her. 

" Whom can she mean ?" said Christie, 
thoughtfully, as he mounted to his seat; 
*' surt^ly, not Miss Brandon. Well, if there 
be evil or dwigor in tliis morning's work, I 
do it for her sake ; I cannot reason on it any 
Uiore— her wish is fate/* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Jay rode furiously up the avenue to Coney- 
fell House. Arrived at the hall-door, she 
jumped off, threw the bridle over Phookah's 
^^^Sgy neck, and fastened it to the branch of 
a tree. Then she darted into the parlour 
Without ceremony, where sat Annie and Mrs. 
TV^olsey at breakfast. 
'* 1 want you, Annie ! 
Jay Henderson was no great favourite with 
gentle, old Mrs. Wolsey ; the young lady was 
too thoughtless and impulsive ever to make 
much, advance in the affections of such a quiet 
soiil. [Furthermore, Mrs. Wolsey had heard 
long and querulous accounts from Miss Put- 
ney of her sauciness, her wilfulness, her im- 
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periousness ; so that she never gave her 
much encouragement to Coneyfell. On the 
contrary, she evinced some mild symptoms of 
disapproval, which had less eflFect upon Miss 
Jay than if Mrs Wolsey had chastised her 
with a peacock's feather. The old lady had 
just finished her breakfast, so, summoning up 
a little courteous dignity and a blush, she 
rose and left the room. 

" What brings you over so early. Jay ? In 
mutiny with poor Miss Putney, I suppose ?" 

" Annie !— Mr. Roach is kiUed ! ! 1" 

" Oh !— Jay ?" 

" Killed dead — ^yes — dead 1" She nodded 
repeatedly in further reply to Annie's look of 
horror. 

"And he wouldn't have been so but for 

you !" 

Annie was petrified, but again took a mo- 
ment's hope from the heartiness of the an- 
nouncement. 

" Oh, Jay, you terrified me ; but you are 
only in play. How could — " 

Jay instantly demolished every glimpse pf 
hope. 
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" There !" said she, with a loud sob, " that 
was found in his room this morning — ^that 
dreadful letter from Captain Slug 1" 

It was pitiful to see poor Annie. She 
dropped the letter from her hands, and sat 
despairing. 

" It's no use looking that way, Annie," 
cried Jay, talking in great haste. " He is 
not dead yet, but it's all the same — he's just 
going to be killed. I tried to stop him, but I 
couldn't. He has just started to drive off 
Brennan's stock, and he is to be mmrdered on 
the road. Send the groom after him, Annie. 
Make him come back ! — make him — make 
him — MAKE him !" 

" Oh, Jay, what a dreadful falsehood you 
told me. We have lost all this time," said 
Annie, starting up, and about to leave the 
room. At the door she turned, and said — 
" Don't tell this to the poor Gran. Remem- 
ber, Jay !" 

" Mrs. Wolsey and I are not on terms, you 
know very well. Run, Annie — ^you'll be 
late." 

Annie was gone ; and in ten minutes Jay 
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had the satisfaction of seeing Miles, the stable- 
man, dashing off at racing speed across the 
grass, doubtlessly charged with a line of en- 
treaty from Annie, that Mr. Roach should 
forego his perilous intent. 

Then suspense began, as these two anxious 
watchers sat down to await the result. How 
fast soever the expectant hearts may beat, the 
finger-shadow of Suspense scarcely seems to 
move. It began to summon up vague possi- 
bilities, giving them most plausible substance 
and reahty. Now quickening the senses, so 
that every sound was noted — ^the comcreak in 
the rain-laid grass, the voices of distant work- 
men, the bay of the viQage mongrel, the far 
labour-bell. Now drugging the senses into 
abstraction, as the mind turns inwardly to 
combat sickening forebodings, and leaves the 
eye to watch vacantly the trickle of the rain 
— the rooks feeding on the soaking fallow — 
the melancholy clouds moving on dead march. 

Annie sat thus, watching at the window, 
beside her young companion — impatient, 
nervous ; perhaps, too, there were secret self- 
upbraidings which she would not disclose to 
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Jay. At first she was confident that the 
Agent would be immediately overtaken. 
Then the possibiUty occurred to her, with a 
shock, that Mr. Roach might have taken 
another road. Jay, however, assured her re- 
peatedly that there was only the one direct 
road to the place, and she took temporary 
comfort again. Then she began computing 
the time that the messenger ought to be back. 
That time passed, and no tidings — another 
hour, and not a sound of a horse's hoof. But 
it was possible that the man might have been 
requested, might have volunteered, rather 
than let the Agent drive on, to ride on to 
Brennan's, and call ofiP the bailifi's^-or the 
horse might have readily lost a shoe at so 
hard a pace. These ingenuities brought httle 
comfort. 

In the afternoon, as she was leaving the 
room at a call from her grandmother, there 
were two distant shots. Jay uttered a cry, 
and Annie stood still with clasped hands. 
This alarm, however, was somewhat tran- 
quilHsed again, as there were two similar 
reports soon aflier, somewhat further off, and 

YOL. n. c 
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to be obviously attributed to some one fol- 
lowing game. 

" Let us walk down to the lodge/' said 
Annie ; " it is scarcely raining." 

" I wish I had a good cry," said Jay, put- 
ting on her hat with a very lachrymose ex- 
pression, and following her friend into the 
open air. Annie walked so rapidly that Jay 
had to mend her pace by an occasional run. 
They had turned the last evergreen shrubbery, 
when Annie stopped abruptly — 

" Hush !" she said, " is not that the sound 
of a horse ? Oh ! there is Miles at last." 

The messenger was now seen trotting up 
the approach. He touched his cap, and re- 
plied to Annie's rapid inquiries in the short 
but grateful words — 

" I gev' him your note, Miss." 

"Him! — who did you give it to?" 
screamed Jay. 

"To Misther Roach himsel'. Miss. He 
tuk the hill road and the lane to Brennan's, 
and I waited there to see him. He came 
sure enough. Miss, at one o'clock, and 
druv off all the cattle, an' a young mare, 
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wid' ould Brennan standin' at his door, lookin' 
on. 

Annie was quite relieved — she drove away 
every apprehension. Perhaps — ^we always 
talk cautiously when we would divine the 
thoughts of the heart — ^perhaps she began to 
congratulate herself now on having been the 
means of inducing the Agent to act decisively 
in the interest of her poor pining friend, Mr. 
Henderson. Was she not repeatedly assured 
by the latter, that there was no danger in the 
proceeding, if there were common precautions 
and efficient assistance. Now, who was 
right? 

In this spirit she returned, taking Jay with 
her to dine with them. There was a very 
great reaction of spirits, of course, which 
made the dinner hour pass over quite gaily. 
Jay behaved well, and Mrs. Wolsey actually 
opened a reserved conversation with her, dur- 
ing which all her timid questions were met 
with bold, though tolerant replies. 

With the dessert, however, came an omi- 
nous announcement to Annie, that the lodge- 
woman wished to see her immediately — she 

2 
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had news for her. With a blank face she 
hurried out, Jay at her skirt, and looked 
piteously at the woman. 

" Oh ! Miss Annie, Miss ! our Pat was 
over the fields to the post, and has jist 
came back, looking the colour of that — what 
do ye think, but he seen the gig tiltin' down 
the ould Clagagh road, wid nobody in her. 
Oh! Miss Annie, jewel, but I'm afeard for 
poor Misther Roach." 

Annie made some scarce audible reply. 
Hope left her, and, fearful that her emotion 
should be observable, she walked hastily to 
her room, signalled to Jay not to follow her, 
and there, with a distracted brow, sat down 
to — sufier. 

Have you not deserved this, Annie Bran- 
don ? Have you not exposed this man's hfe — 
not by direct means, indeed — ^but have you 
not made a treacherous use of your power — 
induced him to sacrifice his principle to his 
love for you ? Can you say to your own heart, 
that you did not know he loved you ? Mind 
you of the time he spoke certain glowing 
words that brought the blood to your cheek ? 
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Can you plead now, all alone with your re- 
gret, that you repulsed his advances as you 
ought ? 

Mind you of the time he wrote to you, 
striving to convince you of the cruelty of the 
course you advocated on the part of Mr. Hen- 
derson ? Of the time he met you on the shad- 
ed walk, and would have pleaded with you in 
person, when you looked at him a silent re- 
proach ? Did you not know your power then ? 
What comfort have you now in that blind zeal 
for an absent friend when, reason how you 
will, you cannot absolve yourself of this man's 
blood? 

Once again she hurried down the avenue, 
unable to endure her self-upbraidings, and 
Jay, all pale and trembUng, at her side. 
They walked down the road in the feeble 
expectation of meeting some intelligence on 
which they might build a little hope. 

Of a sudden Jay darted away, and ran 
down the sloping path to meet a man who 
was striding up the road in special haste. 
This person stopped when the child met 
him, gesticulated violently for some seconds. 
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and then remained where he was standing, 
whilst Jay ran back excitedly and seized 
Annie's hand. 

" Here is Mr. Boakes ! Mr. Boakes knows 
all the country. He knows everything, and 
he says all will come right." 

" Who is Mr. Boakes ? How does he know. 
Jay?" 

" Know ? Come and listen to him. It was 
he who caught the horse. He says there is 
not a sign of violence, and that all is quite 
natural. Come and speak to him." 

At this straw Annie grasped. 

Mr. Boakes was standing on the road mop- 
ping his bald head, which was round and 
fair to see as an ostrich's egg. All his 
features were a little swelled and oozy. 

He received Miss Brandon's approach with 
the high action of a man who can prove him- 
self " genteel" in any society, and on any oc- 
casion ; and then proceeded to make matters 
clear with a manner and tone teeming with 
oracle. 

There was a sting of a hornet as large as 
his fist on the mare's quarter, he asserted — 
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positive it was the sting of a hornet. 
Couldn't they see? All quite clear, Mr. 
Roach had left the horse standin' on the road. 
Then " kem the wasp, buz — z — z — z," just 
like Mr. Boakes' fist — made a dart at the 
" haste's" quarter, just as his finger was dart- 
ed downwards, and ofi* whizzed the mare and 
the gig! 

" Ah, ladies, if you'd beleeve me, Misther 
Roach is this moment seated at his punch — at 
his punch, I say ! !" 

This last assertion was so short and fierce, 
that nobody presumed to contradict it. Such 
being the case, however, it seemed somewhat 
superfluous comfort, when he was understood 
to continue thus — 

" I tell you. Miss — I tell you there wasn't 
a — single — shot — fired — in all — the country 
— 'cept by myself ! [A small key] — 'Twas a 
moisht day, don't you see — I'd hear a shot 
on a moisht day [crescendo] ten miles, ay, 
twenty, thirty, [thundering] forty leagues 
away ! [A small key again] — I'd hear a pop- 
gun. [Confidently] — He's drinking his 
punch, ladies. Augh, come down to his gate 
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wid me. There's not a man in Ireland like 
me for walkin' up a bird, a baste, or a Chris- 
tian r 

Such was the effect of Mr. Boakes' oratory, 
that Annie, restless with terror, followed him 
like a child. Her eyes suffused and watch- 
ful, she hung on his words all the way along, 
as if poor Mr Boakes were not as vain-wordy 
as swelling ancient Pistol. 

He led them cm in triumph towards the 
Agent's house, which was no sooner in 
distant ken through the twilight, than he 
vowed he saw a figure in the pariour. 
Before he reached the gate he had the 
assurance to say he could smell the lemon 
in the punch. When he had reached the 
door and raised the latch, he roared Mr. 
Boach's name with a lustiness that might 
have wakened the dead ; but the dead made 
no reply! 

Annie^s heart sunk deeper and deeper. 
Jay began to sob audibly. 

" Just step in here, ladies/' said their com- 
forter, somewhat saddened himself, ''step in 
beie till I walk down the road. I'll find him 
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— m get news of him. Step in there, ladies. 
No one within ; but that's no matter, I'll find 
news." 

He showed them into the little parlour, 
closed the door, and departed a far sadder 
man than he had arrived. 

They sat down close together to await 
tidings the tenor of which was no longer 
doubtful. Annie tried to console Jay with a 
few vague words, scarcely heeding what she 
said, for her mind was in that state which 
cannot quite realise a misfortune, and recoils 
from a full estimation of it. 

There was a gloom in that little room as it 
dimmed insensibly into darkness, as if the 
spectre of some murdered man were playing 
voiceless host to these visitors. An hour 
passed, it grew quite dark, and Jay had sob- 
bed herself to drowsiness. At last she fell 
fast asleep on Annie's arm. There was not a 
sign of Mr. Boakes yet. Surely he must 
come soon now. 

Often Annie thought she ought to rouse 
Jay and leave the house ; but all energy had 
deserted her — she was nervous and wavering ; 
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it was easier to sit still than to decide. Surely 
Mr. Boakes must soon return ! 

Time went on ; a miserable loneliness fell 
on her. Jay began to mutter in her sleep. 
Some lines from Mr. Falkener's ill-omened 
song came faltering out : 



a 



Her ain gude son was stretched within, 
Wi' bluid his shroud was spotted ; 

For shame, auld wife — for shame, gang in, 
*Tis like ye hae forgot it. 

Go wash frae bluid his braw white skin. 
And smooth his hair sae clotted." 



Annie shook her, and spoke to her; but 
the drowsiness of much crying was strong 
upon the child, and in a few minutes her head 
drooped heavily again. 

The night was awfully still, and the tick of 
the clock seemed to grow loud and louder. 
Suddenly it stopped I Had a gun been fired 
it could not have Startled Annie more. 

Some door creaked up stairs. How could 
she reasonably account for this noise? Was 
there, beside herself and the sleeping child, 
another living thing in the house? Foolish 
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legends began to besiege her heart, so weak 
was it now, how that murdered people have 
glided into the presence of those whom they 
would accuse — sometimes of those they loved 
— ^with all their wounds laid bare. She could 
fancy a figure beginning to form already 
where that uncertain gleam is falUng on the 
wall. 

She looked out on the night landscape to 
calm herself. The sky was still and vapour- 
strewn. The clouds seemed tranced, so slowly 
did they move, and the meek light of the 
moon filtered through them in places. 

At last her Orb rides out! The grasses 
have turned to speary silver — the trees seem 
taking the white veil — and, like spectres in- 
visible till now, gaunt shadows point across 
the fields. 

Annie hears a step — her heart stops, and 
her eye fixes. A figure passes slowly with- 
out — totters and leans against the sill for a 
moment — then moves on. 

Superstition sends a chill over her, the silly 
old legends besiege her reason, and she hastily 
wakens Jay. 
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" Somebody is coming into the house, dear. 
Listen." 

They hear the latch raised feebly without, 
and the steps come shuffling on to the room 
in which she sat. Jay cowered against her in 
abject terror, for the child had been dreaming 
of murder. 

In came the figure upon them, with the 
moonlight pouring over it — ashen Hp — blood- 
dabbled handkerchief bound round the head 
— a speechless look of pain. That look 
will haunt Annie yet. Jay is trembling 
beside her, and clings to her silently. The 
terror of the child was infectious, and Annie's 
lips were sealed. 

It totters on toward her. She fancies it 
may not stop — that it may move on right 
against her vrith that speechless look of pain ; 
but after a few staggering steps the form 
sinks into a chair with a groan. 

Then Annie rose and wrestled with her 
foolish alarm. 

" Mr. Roach !" said she, in a whisper. 
There was no answer. The figure leaned 
back quite motionless. She loosed Jay's 
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grasp, and approached it slowly, with out- 
stretched hand, till she laid her palm gently 
on the drooping forehead. 

"Mr. Roach, you are in pain. You have 
been hurt ?'* 

Her touch had virtue. Her voice shot 
through every fainting pulse. Roach opened 
his eyes, sat up, and saw Annie above him. 
He has had dreams like this before; this is 
only a dream, and is just about to fleet 
away. 

" Jay, come here — ^it is Mr. Roach — quick- 
ly ; I'm afraid he is going to faint. Hold up 
his head for a moment." 

Annie threw open the window; she got 
water, and sprinkled it on the Agent's face. 
Having softened the linen round his fore- 
head by wetting it, she unbound it very 
gently, and, though sorely frightened by a 
large torn cut on the head, that was bleeding 
slowly, she chpped away some of the hair; 
she tore up her own dehcate cambric hand- 
kerchief, and made wet bandages of the 
pieces ; with these she cooled and stanched 
the wound. 
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Amid these surgical operations, Mr. 
Boakes at length came in He was primed 
with an enormous lie, that was intended for 
the consolation of the ladies, viz., that Mr. 
Roach had driven to Roscommon, and was 
about this time in his peaceful bed at the 
Commercial Hotel, when his intelligence was 
agreeably frustrated by the scene which met 
him as he entered. All his eccentricity va- 
nished on the moment — he grew steady, cheer- 
ful, and prompt — ferretted out the cruet of 
whiskey with an unerring instinct — adminis- 
tered a dose to the patient first and then to 
himself — lit candles, supplied pillows from 
the inner room, sent a hot-foot message into 
Lanesborough for the worthy dispensaiy 
doctor, by name, Mullen — and, most conge- 
nial oflSce of all, kept up the ladies' spirits. 
At last the man of medicine arrived, under 
heavy muffling, the biggest, broadest, kind- 
est man in all the barony — a medical Milo ! 

Annie never left her patient's side until 
the doctor, in a voice like a monstrous purr, 
spoke comfort to her — pronounced the hurts 
to be in no way dangerous, and promised 
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to remain at the sick man's side till the 
morning. 

So Annie and her young companion went 
away; and when Annie Brandon left the 
room, the Agent's beautiful white dream, 
as he had feared, fleeted and was gone. 

The next morning Roach pronounced him- 
self well ; notwithstanding which the doctor 
said to him very seriously as he was going 
away, 

"You must be careful of yourself for a 
week or so, Mr. Roach. You may go out 
and do a httle business, but nothing that 
will try your head. Drink nothing stronger 
than tea or water, and do nothing that may 
excite you. Above all things," said the 
doctor, as if the injunction were the simplest 
in the world, " Jceep your mind easy /" 

Roach dined at Moorlands next day, and 
met his fair nurse-tender. There was a fitful 
warmth of manner about her which satisfied 
him. He gave an account of his danger and 
escape. She watched him at every word, 
and sympathised with looks as he was 
speaking. 
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" I was returning home," lie said, " and 
I came, as I went, many miles round through 
some intersecting byways which I knew of. 
I had come to a httle grove that was precipi- 
tous from the road, when a man came 
running along with a paper he said had been 
dropped." 

Annie's eyes sparkled. 

"I suspected it was a trick, and warned 
him off; when from the other side three or 
four fellows rushed out, stopped the gig, and 
dragged me to the ground." 

Annie breathed short — her lips parted 

" I have a confused recollection of strug- 
gling to regain my feet, and shaking myself 
free for a moment. I remember fencing off 
the stroke of a pick, and knocking the fellow 
down, when a heavy blow from behind left 
me senseless. And what happened after that 
is a blank. I recovered consciousness all 
alone at the bottom of the wood, having 
rolled down through brambles and under- 
wood, and was so weak for a time as to be 
unable to rise ; so I sat there and tied up my 
cuts as well as I could. Towards evening 
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I was just able to drag myself, inch by 
inch, and so reached home. You know the 
rest. Miss Brandon, and I shall never be 
grateful enough." 

Annie's eyes were wet. And, as we have 
said, Roach went away satisfied. He fol- 
lowed the doctor's prescription accurately 
that night— kept his mind quite easy. 

A disciphned mind — and there are such — is 
a contented one ; and this last is human 
happiness. If, my reader, you have a dash 
of sentiment in you, it will do you no harm, 
and may often minister to your enjoyment. 

But you must— to be equably content 
— ^you must estabUsh some callous medium 
between mind and passion, be it self-discipUne, 
common sense, or worldliness ; some medium 
which, like your window-panes, may be per- 
vious to light and warmth — proof to the rain 
and the wind.* 

Roach went to bed in peace. He arose 
next morning, read a short letter, and was 
miserable. 

This letter was from Mr. Henderson, 
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thanking him wannly for his late spirited 
conduct ; directing him to restore the stock 
he had distrained, and such money as he had 
received beyond the first half-year — that it was 
no longer required {so far welt). It requested 
him, if recovered sufficiently, to start imme- 
diately for Dublin, as some important business 
was to be transacted previous to Mr. Hender- 
son's release from jail (so far pleasing). 

" P.S. — I have induced Mrs. Wolsey and 
Miss Brandon to accompany me for some 
months to the south of France. An entire 
change of scene must be needful to them 
after their late bereavement." 

This Uttle postscript was enough to make 
the man excited, restless, and sick at heart. 
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Diary of Christopher Roach, commenced by 
him November 13, 1845, in the hope that, by 
a daily scrutiny of his actions and thoughts, 
he may acquire a better self control, and 
attain to peace of mind : 

" Tuesday. — Arrived in Dublin, drove im- 
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mediately to the Marshalsea, and was 
admitted to Mr. Henderson. His face more 
pale and worn tiian I have ever seen it ; but 
I think his gaiety of manner was genuine. 
He gave me instructions as to paying certain 
heavy debts. 

" Wednesday. — Money placed in my hands 
to-day by his attorney ; that strange scene 
with poor Mr. Brandon still recurring to my 
mind ; found the business very simple. The 
creditors called on me at my notification. 
Mr. Henderson will be out to-morrow, and 
intends to start for the Continent by next 
boat. Met Miss Brandon unexpectedly in 
the street — ^knew she looked at me, but I 
passed on as if I had not seen her. Was I 
right? 

" Thursday. — Saw her for five minutes 

at Hotel, and bade her farewell. 

There was a boldness in her manner towards 
Mr. Henderson I thought a little unmaidenly. 
Kind and warm to me. Better far for me to 
have stayed away. 

" Sufiering from headache all day ; wan- 
dered idly about town; eccentric fancies 
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forcing themselves upon me — such silly sug- 
gestions as concealing myself in the packet 
in disguise, and landing with them abroad. 
Walked along Dame-street, a little unsteadily 
I beheve, and heard a stout old lady say, 
heartlessly, just behind me, ' That man is 
drank !' A strange whim nearly mastered me 
— ^to go skipping down the street before her. 
I believe I was never thought eccentric. My 
mind has surely grown frivolous from idle 
fretting. Glad I leave town to-morrow. 

" Friday. — She is gone ! I cannot stand 
this idle life — thought runs riot. My head- 
ache nearly gone, however. Dined at a small 
tavern on the quays. Tried to concentrate 
my mind, generally a steady one, upon an 
article on the corn-laws. Much impressed 
by an account of a determined suicide. Can 
hope and reason leave one so utterly ? Surely 
there are other means of relief — grinding 
labour, or close reading. A man may live 
in books. 

" Strange circumstance ! A tall old gentle- 
man came in, dressed in a worn black suit. 
He was bent and feeble, long yellow-white 
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hair, dotage in his eyes, and withered mouth. 
He sat down opposite two other men, and 
there was a melancholy something in his 
manner that made me think him a gentleman. 
This idea was confirmed by the woman at 
the bar. One of his neighbours was a curly- 
headed fellow, with a scampish eye. I was 
told he had been a barrister — ^had been wild 
and wicked; I suppose pawned his wig and 
gown long ago. He seemed quite content. 
I would dare change identity with him, and 
chance it. His companion, a dirty little 
newsvender, was treating him to a dinner. 
All three were served with mackerel, and a 
Jittle saucer of onions-and-vinegar a-piece. 
Was idle enough to watch them as they ate. 
The little newsvender spooned up his fish 
with knife and hand; the scamp used knife 
and fork, with a faint recollection of deco- 
rum; the broken old gentleman daintily 
employed his fork and a small piece of bread. 
Took an idea this old man was old Mr. 
Henderson ; but what could reduce him to 
such a wretched meal ? 

" By late train to MuUingar ; Miss Bran- 
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don's favourite song running in my head all 
tiie way. The throb of the steafti and the 
rattle of the carriages seemed to be playing 
it. What course of life can wear out this 
intolerable folly ? 

" Saturday. — By Bianconi to Roscom- 
mon; elderly gentleman beside me; very 
talkative ; I let him talk ; showed me a fine 
place by the wayside, its proprietress being a 
young beauty of nineteen ; said he knew her 
intimately ; buffooned to me of his intentions 
to win her hand, and lifted his hat as he spoke. 
I told him roundly he had said enough; 
bade him put on his hat; that he was old 
and vain — very vain. * He is mad,' they 
whispered, and I was going to fling some of 
them off the car. My temper has become 
strangely ungovernable. Wish I could take 
up figures again — ^they are a sound practical 
exercise of thought. 

" Sunday. — At home, thank God, and at 
work again. I shall go to Moorlands often; 
am afraid to be alone with my thoughts." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

"Mr. Roach/' said Miss Putney, one 
cloudy morning, "you are tired. You need 
excitement — this house is so stupid." 

" I have been very rude, I believe," said 
Roach, rising and going over beside her; 
" but I did not see you enter the room." 

" There is something over you, Mr. Roach, 
Pray excuse my forwardness; but I am 
really so pained. You are grown quite hag- 
gard, do you know. Jay tells me she has 
seen you roving about like a vampire. You 
know her way of talking." 

" In the vapours, Miss Putney, because 
these are idle times. If we haven't frets we 
must make them, you know. One is apt to 
be low at a change in weather." 
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" Yes ; I have heard it said the heart is a 
barometer, but not with people like you. 
Excuse me, Mr. Roach." 

She looked down, and finding that he 
did not continue the subject, she said — 

" Are you fond of light reading?" 

" I have very little time for it," said 
Roach, making the stereotjrped reply. 

" Would it amuse you if I were to read 
you a page or two of my novel ? I want an 
opinion." 

Roach was of course resigned, but spoke 
hghtly of his judgment in such matters. 

" Mr. Roach, you are too humble," she 
said, running to her desk, and producing 
from thence nearly a quire of closely-written 
paper, into which she immediately entered, 
rustling the leaves in her fuss. 

At first she read nervously, then she gra- 
dually gathered courage, intoning or drama- 
tizing at will. We shall not, however, extend 
her audience, save for one remarkable passage, 
which was heralded by her with some return 
of trepidation. 
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MISS putney's romance. 



*' She was thus repulsed in every gentle 
" advance. He had sought her when she 
" was to him but a cold and beautiful stran- 
" ger ; and now that this lovely abstract has 
" become a sweet, sesthetical object — a crys- 
" tal-motived, shrine-hearted being, who 
" would beckon, not deter — ^he retires abash- 
'^ed!!! 

" Yet why should he be diflGident ? Has he 
" no gift, no moral beauty to depend upon — 
" the delicate psychological instincts— the 
" high analytical power ?" 

" Now, Mr. Roach, you must really criti- 
cise." 

" Power of analysis would not awaken 
much love, I'm afraid," said Roach, with a 
laugh. 

Miss Putney begged to differ, and con- 
tinued, glancing her green eyes occasionally at 
the countenance of her auditor — 
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" His high daring — his tender nature ! 
'* Was there no attraction for a lady's eye in 
the form of manly vigour, the thought-set 
features, the leonine placidity of the mouth, 
" the golden sheen of his plumy hair ? Yet 
" Monsieur de la Roche retires abashed ! 

" He cannot see it. His vision is obscured 
" by a rare humility, which provokes, while it 
" enforces respect. Who will tell him that 
" his suit is neither presumptuous nor hope- 
" less — that a bold advance might be unex- 
" pectedly met by a soft surrender ? Who 
" will tell him this ? Miss Grandon, never." 

Roach started. " What name was that ?" 

" Miss Grandon," enunciated the gover- 
ness, with that ringing distinctness which 
nervousness often lends. 

" Is it true. Miss Putney," he asked grave- 
ly — " is it true, as I have heard, that you 
take your characters from life ?" 

" I'm sure I have done very wrong, Mr. 
Roach, and I feel excessively awkward ; but 
I meant well. Yes, I am in the habit of 
making studies from hfe; and to vivify the 
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conception I retain an echo, so to speak, of 
the real name. Of course I shall change all 
that. Pray don't go, Mr. Roach, at least 
till I shall have apologised. I confess I 
sought your confidence, for I could not 
avoid knowing your secret." 

Roach turned with suppressed excitement. 

" You are a keen observer, Miss Putney/' 

He passed his hand over his eyes, as if 
he were fain to decide on some course and 
could not. In a few seconds he spoke out 
recklessly — 

" I love her ! You have my secret, such as 
it is. Miss Putney, I am sorry to have lost 
your respect, as I have done my own long 
ago." 

" And why should you forfeit either your 
own respect or mine for this?" said Miss 
Putney, suddenly assuming the authorita- 
tive tone of a confidant. 

*' I call it a vain pursuit — a foolish distrac- 
tion from my duties. I call it hopeless and 
ridiculous. But here is the fact, laugh at it 
as I may. We — Miss Brandon and I — have 
been too much together, and now — . Well, 
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I've told you enough. This is not the 
dazzled love of a boy, who worships what 
he does not understand. I love her as a 
woman, not as an angel. We were too 
much together. Sometime or other I may 
shake oflF this — this misery." 

"Mr. Roach, believe me women are very 
quick in their comprehension of women. A 
woman's motives and feeUngs, if they be the 
least intricate or refined, are black-letter to a 
man. To heart-read a companion you must 
not speculate, you must recognise — that is, 
you must heart-read and reason from a pre- 
vious knowledge of your own inmost heart and 
its outward signs. Now, I have brought aU my 
observation to bear upon Miss Brandon's con- 
duct towards you, and I know it to be not 
unfavourable." 

"It is the manner of mere friendship at 
best; but I will not accept it. It has won 
on me, and entrapped me. I resent it. I 
talk Hke a fool." 

" Bless me, how excited you are ! Speak 
lower, Mr. Roach." 

" What are these signs you speak of, Miss 
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Putney? Why would you encourage me? 
What are these signs ?" 

" Well, really it is very hard to tell them ; 
to see their force you must connect them all. 
Unvarying cordiaUty is the worse sign unless, 
mark you, towards a male coquette, who can 
play a woman as he might a puppet ; but 
there is a fitful state of spirits, a look beneath 
the eyes, a sudden coldness, and an unexpected 
warmth, just as they say fever shows itself. 
This manner, this consciousness, is very hope- 
ful; and this is what I have observed, Mr. 
Roach, in Miss Brandon's manner to you." 

In what boarding-school, my reader, could 
Miss Putney have picked up such nonsense, 
and yet this poor moon-calf listens with a 
thirst. He forces a smile of derision — he 
tries to talk calmly; for it seems to him if 
he were to tell this weak sentimentaHst all he 
felt, it would be like pouring molten lead into 
her ears. 

" Miss Putney, before I leave you I wish 
to speak calmly and reasonably. We have 
been idly romancing,'' he said, laughing (as if) 
carelessly, "romancing of sentiment, and 
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love, and God knows what. She is good and 
faithful — we can't help that. I am sorry only 
that I found it out. I have never seen such a 
loveable nature; but there are, doubtless, 
many, many such in the world that I shall 
never meet. What comfort is that ? Never was 
a loveable nature revealed to a mere stranger 
as her's has been to me. Day after day she 
sat with me. That was the unhappy mistake ! 
If it be friendship, I will not accept it. She 
must — mark you, she miist have known her 
influence over me. One cannot have power 
without a consciousness of it. She knew it/' 

He calls this talking reasonably. 

*' Speak lower, speak lower, Mr. Roach ; 
don't be so excited." 

" I can talk quite calmly, Miss Putney. I 
never spoke to mortal of this madness but 
yourself; and why I speak to you I scarcely 
know. I should give much to win her heart. 
It would incite me to exertions, give me some 
object in life, and a very pleasant companion. 
Are not these sensible words? I can talk 
calmly, you see. I must not think of her. 
This is truth, Miss Putney, and truth you 
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rannot comprehend. If I might enjoy one 
year's delusion that she loved me — one twelve 
months of her genuine love — ^love for none 
but me, ungainly, ill-favoured, low-bom as I 
am — rd stake life and soul /" 

Is this talking calmly? Miss Putney is 
stunned with amazement. 

" There's ranting for you ! How would 
that sound before the footlights? Let us 
never mention this subject again. Hush ! 
is that the working bell ? What bell is 
that?" 

" There is no bell, Mr. Roach ; you fancy 
it." 

" I hear a ringing — a loud ringing ; can't 
you? No more of this subject ever again. 
Miss Putney. What are these bells ?" 

He went hastily from the room. The poor 
little governess was quite thrown aback. 

" Strange," she whispered ; " very, very 
odd. I was very indiscreet. Indeed I won't 
mention it again. Goodness me !" 

Gloom had settled on Roach's mind. To- 
wards strangers he was discreet and accurate 
in his address ; but sometimes, not often, he 
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surprised those about him by some act of ec- 
centricity, most unUke his former character. 
On oc<5asions, too, his temper broke out with 
most unjustifiable violence; but his daily 
duties, notwithstanding, were ever done with 
steadiness and method. His letters were to 
the purpose, and people who came on busi- 
ness met with all due attention, and never 
had reason to complain. 

It was said by the more intelligent ob- 
servers, that the increasing poverty of the 
people was heavy upon his mind — that the 
daily instances of misery, in a starving pauper 
community, were working on his brain and 
breaking his heart. In some measure their 
conjectures may have been right, but this was 
not all. 

He came to Moorlands, often, but was un- 
sociable — once or twice even rough and im- 
patient. 

One trifling occupation there he seemed to 
enjoy, and that was, teaching the easy truths 
of science to Jay. He would bring up his 
telescope when the sky was clear, and point 
out to her the stars. 
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Once on a moonlight evening, as soft and 
clear as summer, he sat with the child on the 
seat by the river, and directed the glass on a 
reflexion of the moon, full in the glassy waters 
beneath them. 

" Now, Jay, we will call that grand white 
world our own V 

" But it is nothing ; it is but a reflexion, 
Mr. Roach." 

" And, therefore, Jay, we may call it our 
own. We may have the semblance and the 
fancy of what we long for — ^nothing more. 
Come, let us divide our realm. You may 
have great Tycho, St. Catherine, and all the 
bright mountains" — so he drolled on — " I 
shall have that dark plain to the left. You 
should see it through a large glass. Jay. 
That is a land of beautiful, shining emerald, 
and it has a happy name. I long to get to 
my kingdom. It is called the Sea of Se- 
R^iNiTi — a happy name ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Several months have passed. Mr. Hen- 
derson has announced his return by letter. 
New furniture ha^ arrived at Moorlands Hall 
from Dublin, which had been ordered by his 
directions ; new carriage-horses were in the 
stable, and a carriage, fresh blazoned with the 
Henderson arms, has been shipped off from 
London. It went through the country that 
Mr. Henderson was about to become a resi- 
dent landlord on a splendid scale. The furze 
was zealously stripped from the fences, barrels 
of tar were procured, wood was filched in 
Ipts from his own plantations, and hewn into 
billets, to testify to their joyou3 anticipations. 
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Roach was cheered unanimously whenever he 
passed the chapel gate. 

But at the approach of Mr. Henderson and 
his party they strained their shrivelled throats, 
and tossed their caubeens aloft, as if he had 
been tending their sick and feasting their 
hungry all his life, instead of grinding and 
unroofing them without mercy. 

Mr. Henderson was in high spirits. He 
looked young and hearty ; every trace of care 
seemed gone. He met his agent with a 
thrice-cordial grasp. He christened Jay 
" Bella Ninetta" on the spot, telling her he 
had seen no loveUer face in all the garden of 
France, and such like nonsense. 

Roach met Annie in the hall. She held 
out her hand to him with an affectionate smile. 
She had pleasant questions to ask and pleas- 
ant things to tell him, but his answers were 
short and embarrassed — his eye downcast. 
Annie looked hurt, and passed on into the 
cai'riage that awaited her at the door. 

This was their first meeting after nine 
months' separation. 

Some few evenings after Mr. Henderson^s 
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return, Roach was asked to dinner, and whilst 
they awaited its announcement, Mr. Hender- 
son brought his friend upstairs to his study to 
show him some works of art which he had 
brought from abroad, and ask him his opi- 
nion; with some formality he led him to a 
cabinet, and drawing off a silk handkerchief, 
disclosed two pure marble busts. 

" Eh I you start at the. likeness. Ain't it 
good, eh ? ain't it very felicitous ?" 

One was a bust effigy of Mr. Pierce Hen* 
derson, the peculiarities of his face a very Uttle 
exaggerated. The head was slightly more 
snake-like — the eyes a little deeper — the 
smile a trifle too sweet and sensual; and it 
being without collar or neckcloth, which 
might have humanised it more, it looked in 
Roach's jaundiced fancy Uke an image of the 
Old Serpent. 

The other was as near as stone could ap- 
proach to a face whose charm was active 
loveliness. 

" Annie is always abusing mine — she can't 
bear it," said Mr. Henderson. '^What do 
you think ?",' 
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"It is like you, sir — very like. I am a 
poor judge/' 

No more from his friend ? Mr. Henderson 
was disappointed at his indifference, and said 
impressively, as they went down stairs — " By 
Jove ! I'll tell you what, Roach, I wouldn't 
give that marble of Miss Brandon for a 
thousand guineas. It's a marvellous work of 
art." 

They dined alone, and Mr. Henderson did 
tSl the talk. As they sat over their wine he 
was very pleasant indeed — the orange lamp* 
Kght on his smiling face, and a crescent of 
blue twilight on his smooth, bald crown. 

** I have been hearing your praises, Mr. 
Roach. A particular friend of your's has 
been talking of you with the greatest interest. 
Can you guess who ?" 

After a moment's thought, Roach named 
Miss Brandon. 

" Spoken with a consciousness. I can tell 
you seriously. Roach, she is charmed with 
you. You have quite won her heart, by 
Jove ! Eh 1 A look of genuine modesty." 

" I am very much flattered," said Roach> 
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measuring his words. " Miss Brandon and 
I have been thrown a Uttle together. She 
is very good to speak so goodnaturedly." 

*' A loyal good girl," said Mr. Pierce, with 
enthusiasm. " No one ought to know that 
better than I. I dare say, my dear fellow, 
you were rather puzzled by the part she 
assumed in my aflfairs — at the zealous man- 
ner, in point of fact, with which she identi- 
fied herself with my interests." 

" I did not complain," said Roach, with 
cheerful sincerity. 

" But you surely have looked for an ex- 
planation, eh ? It was quite unprecedented, 
you know," continued Mr. Henderson, with 
a curious pertinacity ; " a young lady comes 
forward voluntarily, and acts quite promi- 
nently, in the — " 

" Why, Mr. Henderson," broke in Roach, 
with some little impatience, " I understood 
that Miss Brandon acted at your request, and 
by your sanction." 

" Even so," continued Mr. Pierce, with a 
visionary gaze through his wine; " but still, 
was it not strange ?" 
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" I can understand it very well, and think 
it entirely natural under the circumstances/* 

" Oh ! you say so ?" said Mr. Pierce, with 
a very sly look. 

After a few moments' silence he began at 
his subtleties again, and with renewed 
archness — 

" I did not know it was quite so evident, 
my dear friend. Such a construction might 
have been quite premature at the time. Ah ! 
Roach, you are a sharp fellow." 

« A very simple man, sir," said Roach, 
distantly. 

" I felt you deserved my confidence in this 
matter ; but I am glad to perceive you have 
anticipated it." 

The Agent lost temper at this continued 
by-play, and he blurted out — 

" Do not misunderstand me, sir. My 
construction of Miss Brandon's disinterested 
conduct was very direct, and will bear plain 
speaking. I knew she had been intimate 
with you from childhood, and looked on you 
in the light of a parent." 

Mr. Henderson's suggestive smiles ex- 
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pired ; he tapped the polished table with his 
nails^ and a shade of displeasure fell on 
him. 

" Come, Roach," he said, at length, with 
such sweetness as might round off an abrupt 
communication, " let us talk to the purpose. 
Would you have confidence enough to under- 
take the agency of Coneyfell, a clear rent-roll 
of ten thousand a-year? I know you are 
anxious to be rid of the cares and difficulties 
of this place." 

" While I can be useful to you, sir," said 
Roach, perhaps wilfully blind to inuendo, 
" I am quite content to remain here.'* 

Mr. Henderson grasped his hand cordially. 

" But suppose that — a — just suppose that 
the agency of Conejrfell happened to be in 
mygift-whatthen?" 

Roach sat fixed and strung, lest by a 
muscle he should betray what he felt — or 
rather, what he knew he should feel when he 
had time to con it over. These tidings must 
lie hidden in the breast till his sufferings 
have no witnesses. At present there is but 
a giddiness — a struggle for mastery of feature 
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— an odd ringing in the ears. He controlled 
himself to say, steadily — 

" I think I can understand you, sir, at 
last. Am I to congratulate you ?" 

Mr. Pierce nodded cordially two or three 
times. 

" A confidence, of course, at present. I 
am a very fortunate man," said he, in soft, 
silver tones, which fell on his companion's 
heart like poisoned balm. 

" Fill your glass, my dear boy — ^you are 
taking nothing/' He filled his own, and 
pushed over the coasters. 

Roach filled his and tossed it off — he filled 
it hastily again ; they talked of indifferent 
sujects. The Agent's voice was unmodulated 
and his manner excited, so that Mr. Hender- 
son's eye twinkled as he pushed to him the 
decanter again and again. He thought it 
was his good wine that was taking effect. 

" I am delighted to think," he said, with 
cordial emphasis, " that your talents will soon 
have a sphere. Indeed I always was con- 
scious that you were thrown away here. 
There is one thing I must require of you, my 
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dear boy, now that fortune is about to smile 
on you — if your own good sense has not sug- 
gested it before — you must have a pretty 
young wife. Come, follow my example, my 
dear boy." 

" T shall look out," said Roach. " Your 
advice is very kind. You feel I shall want 
a simny companion when I am lonely — which 
I never am — which I never am. That I shall 
need some one to sympathise with me when 
I am in sorrow — a silly state that I am too 
wise and wary ever to come to. In fact, 
that I must have some one to sit by me, with 
gentle, womanly courage, and hold my hand 
in her own, when I shall hear — The Devil's 

DINNER-BELL !" 

And Roach laughed boisterously, roughly 
thrusting his fingers through his hair. 

" Good, by Jove !" smiled Mr. Henderson, 
rather uneasily. " Good ! We shall have 
coffee down here to-night — you need not 
stir." 

He rose, rang the bell, and locked up the 
wine, continuing to talk with the utmost 
friendliness and good humour. 
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" Never put off your happiness, my friend^ 
till you are my age," said he, looking pleasantly 
over his shoulder into the glaring eyes of his 
companion. " I am about to enter upon mine 
at five-and-forty ; but I have this advantage 
over you, my boy, I am so happy now, that 
I never intend to grow a day older/' 

Roach echoed Mr. Henderson's soft laugh 
with another abrupt peal of merriment, which 
made that courteous gentleman look at him 
askance. A droll idea had stolen into his 
mind. Suppose he were to make his patron's 
words good — ^idle as they were — ^to spring 
upon that short, burly figure before him, and 
strangle it where it was standing. A mere 
whim of fancy, a wayward caprice of the 
moment. He could not help but laugh. 

Almost immediately after this ebullition 
Roach got up, and bade Mr. Henderson a 
hasty good-night. He went out and stood in 
the cool on the Uttle bridge, where waters were 
tinkling. He was without his hat, and kept 
muttering and striving with his excitement. 
He pressed his temples repeatedly, and hs- 
tened to the din of beUs within his ears. 
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Suddenly he looked towards the house, a^ if 
an impulse seized him. " I cannot rest still," 
he said, and began to retrace his steps 
hastily, skulking along the plantation, look-* 
ing warily about. At length he fairly broke 
into a run. Well for him that it was deepest 
twilight, or people might have thought him 
crazed. When he came to the entrance-porch 
he stood awhile and listened. All was still 
within ; and with the stride of a housebreaker 
he was up the grand staircase, and stood 
without Mr. Henderson's study. What freak 
can this be on him of the staid, phlegmatic 
steadiness? — him whom men respect and 
obey. Again he paused to hsten. Then, 
with a wild gesture of his clenched hand, he 
entered the empty room, and stood fixedly 
before the two busts. There before him was 
the snake-headed forehead, the sweet thick- 
lipped smile of his rival — there beside it was 
the marble loveUness of her he now feared 
to look on ; it also with its faint, marble 
smile. 

" They mock me !" he muttered ; and he 
seized a small hatchet that lay in the corner. 
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With a ringing blow crash went the two 
statues in commingled fragments ! 

He tossed the instrument aside^ and 
turned to make off, for he thought he heard 
a cry as from the heart of the beauteous stone 
he had struck down. Jay stood behind him 
at the wall, stiff with amazement and terror ; 
but never heeding, he darted by her without 
a word, and slipped noiselessly away from 
the house. 



" Jay, what brings you in here ? What 
was that infernal noise ?" said Mr. Hender- 
son, sharply. " Hullo ! who in the name of 
heaven did this ?" 

Jay made no answer. 
' " Are you deaf, child ?" He shook her 
roughly. " Do you know who did this ?" 

Still Jay kept her lips tight, but she began 
to tremble. 

« What's the matter with the child? Who 
was it did this? I will know. I begin to 
suspect who it was, and I'll find a trick to 
make you speak out." 
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" Papa !" she said, very piteously, " pray 
forgive me/' 

" Forgive you, miss ! Was it you — ^was 
it you ?" he asked in a sharp voice. 

Speak 1" he shouted. 

Oh, papa, it was I. Indeed it was no 
one but I— -I couldn't help it. Oh, papa, dear 
papa, don't hurt me !'* 

Mr. Henderson still grasped her arm, and 
brought her forcibly to the chimney-piece 
— ^her whom he had spoiled from babyhood 
— her on whom he had lavished his senti- 
mental names, whom he ostentatiously kissed 
and caressed with a tenderness you might 
have mistaken for love-and seizing a riding- 
whip, he cut across her little naked shoulders, 
right and left, heedless of her piteous cries, 
till he had raised the blue welts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Theee was to be a great inauguration dinner 
at Moorlands. Mr. Henderson felt it to be 
in some measure necessary, so as to renew 
hi, i.tim.0, .nd reg™ iTpopdarity among 
the families of the county. 

T^he preparations were large— such a din- 
ner had Moorlands never seen these twenty 
years. The fish was specially ordered — a 
London cook secured — whole hams, and legs, 
and fillets decocted into soup. Precious old 
Burgundy, that had lain in sawdust and 
blackness for many a luckless year, Regency 
port, and claret of thirty-four, were now 
transfixed by daylight. 

Carriages rattled down the avenue. The 
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sphinx-head of the old knocker was continually 
on the swings so that its rust fell off in flakes. 
Lady Pouncet came in crimson velvet, and 
in matronly beauty. She was an affable 
woman, who was contmually ignoring her 
rank in her graciousness. Lord Pouncet was 
there, a tall, haw-hawing peer, who was 
eternally practising for the House in private 
society. He wore a white cravat as large 
as a table-cloth, which contributed to his 
habitual stiflness. Mrs. Wolsey and Annie 
came — ^but let them pass, they are old 
friends. The Hon. Mr. Bennet, a sucklings 
of six feet high, was there — unworthy of 
notice, but that it was he who took down 
Annie to dinner, and that she did her best 
to talk to him, till he really evinced symptoms 
of partial animation. Mrs. Pivot came, a 
sauncy, heavy woman, robed in a rich Pom- 
padour silk, very fine to behold, and happy 
in her distingu^ air. Mr. Pivot was at her 
side, red-faced and shock-headed, and as 
remarkable for what his lady would call the 
air bourgeois. The Misses Ffrench came, 
three plump, kind-looking, black-eyed girls. 
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attended by their father, Mr. Ffrench, a 
sallow little man, whose eyes alone proclaimed 
him the young ladies' progenitor. So on, 
through all the notabilities, till we might have 
enumerated thirty-nine individuals who sat 
down to table — a fortieth accomplished guest 
had been expected up to the last moment, 
when an apology arrived instead. 

Let us not omit to mention Mr. Christopher 
Roach, a man of abstracted mien, whose brow 
was too sad, whose air was too embarrassed, 
whose boots were too stout, and whose 
whiskers were too unkempt, for such a goodly 
company as this. He closed the procession 
down stairs, and on his arm came Jay, in 
musUn, cherry ribbons, and smiles — for Jay 
was allowed to fill a vacant chair intended for 
the guest who did not arrive. Who knows but 
some Banquo might otherwise have glided into 
it during dinner, to appal the fascinating host 
as he sat at the head of the table ! 

Dinner commenced, and with it a gentle 
chain of pleasant, courteous flippancies, which 
quickly fused into one grand buzz as if a 
montrous humble-bee were presiding. Well- 

VOL. II. F 
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cdved servants sped noiselessly about, with 
such pleasing murmurs on their lips as 
" Champagne or Moselle, sir ;" " soufflet," 
" fiicassee/* " sweet-breads/' &c. Mr. Pierce 
Henderson was, in every sense, at home. 
He was sly in his recommendations of the 
tainted haunch before him — sparkling and 
brief on the topics of the day — quick of ear, 
cahn of eye, supple of mind, of ubiquitous 
tact — the very model of a host. 

Second course and dessert passed gaily off, 
and wine was in every glass, when Mr. 
Ffrench rose, hemmed, swept his black eyes 
round, and having obtained silence, he re- 
quested to be allowed to say a few words 
before the ladies left the room, and to pro- 
pose a toast to which he felt that all the 
country must respond. He regretted the ab- 
sence of an eloquent friend who had disap- 
pointed this brilliant circle, as he was sure 
that, under a similar feeling to that which 
prompted him (Mr. Ffrench), that gentleman 
would have far more adequately expressed the 
sentiments that he (Mr. F) was now anxious 
to avow. It could not but be felt that this 
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auspicious reunion of so many pleasant and 
familiar faces was, in a measure, to be com- 
memorative of the return of one who com- 
bined the most brilliant gifts of mind, such as 
would do his country honour in parliament, 
with that suavity and generosity in private 
life which secured him the respect and aflTec- 
tion of all who came within his range — need 
he say that he would allude to their accom- 
plished host at the head of the table. Finally, 
after much copious compliment in the fore- 
going strain, * which nearly exhausted the 
ready-made phrases of festive eloquence, Mr. 
Pfrench concluded his little speech by wishing 
health and prosperity — ^by oflfering a cordial 
welcome after his lengthened absence — to the 
master of Moorlands Hall. 

Welcome to the master of Moorlands Hall ! 
What chains the tongue of the gifted host ? 
What fixes him to his chair ? Are his wonted 
readiness and grace at fault ? Do his feelings 
overpower him? Does the fetch of that 
absent guest stand in the shadow of the 
room, and claim his right to propose the 

toast ? 

r 2 
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Welcome to the master of Moorlands Hall ! 
A cold and strange welcome indeed to the 
poor old master, who stands even now 
within the door — who has come Back in his 
dotage and beggary to his old home! As 
well might he have come back from the 
grave ! 

Welcome him, ancient and hospitable 
room ! You have heard his voice ring heartily 
ete now — you have seen him honoured and 
toasted too. Welcome him, ye silken ladies, 
ye cambric-breasted gentlemen, after his 
lengthened absence — him who would have 
welcomed you all with open arms long ago. 
See ye not the old master is come back and 
awaits your greetings — palsied, hesitating, 
fearfully isolated — ^with his white hair strag- 
gling down his shoulders, his eye keen with 
anxious age, perhaps with hunger ! 

" Gentlemen," said he, with a feeble flour- 
ish of his hand, " I thank you. My memory is 
bad — nearly gone ; but I thank you from my 
heart.'' 

Mr. Pierce has beckoned over a servant, 
and whispered to him to request the intruder, 
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respectfully, to retire to another room ; biit, 
ere the order could take effect, a white 
figure had glided hastily out of the frigid 
circle, and in a moment was at the old man's 
side. 

'Twas bravely done of Annie. With every 
eye upon her — under Mr. Henderson's com- 
manding frown — she has whispered a kind re- 
assurance to the poor stranger; and in the 
face of all this goodly, scandalized company, 
in the stare of all the servants without, she 
has lured him gently up stairs, where he is 
feasted and tended by her in all the light of 
her beauty ! 

The fire blazed up in a certain state-cham- 
ber, known at Moorlands as " Annie's room." 
Before it sat the old man in a luxurious chair, 
with the Ught dancing in his glassy eyes. 
Annie, who sat aside in the shadow of the 
fire-place, had propped him snugly with a 
piUow, had carried up a dinner for him, and 
served him gaily herself, as he ate with a 
famished eagerness most piteous to behold. 
When he was satisfied she removed the table 
from before him, and he leaned back at ease, 



€€ 
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stretching out his long, thin limbs with a 
languor as if they had never known repose 
since he left his home. 

" Does she know I'm come ?" said he, in a 
mysterious whisper. 

Who, sir ?" said Annie. 
Hester — my poor Hester, to be sure. 
She'll settle everything quietly. We ^ust 
have a mediator you know. She won't let 
me die in that cursed hole. Eh ?" 

"You may be sure we will not," said 
Annie, soothingly. 

" An old, friendless fellow like me dies very 
hard; deuced hard to kill him. Eh? Ha! 
ha ! Begad that is the worst of it, my dear 
Hester. I'm a tough old soldier; I can 
rough it as well as most men. Ha ! ha ! 
ha 1" So said he, with a pitiable effort at 
manliness; for he looked as helpless as an 
infant. 

"But now," said Annie cheerily, "you 
shall live here, and never want to rough it 
again. We all will give you a hearty wel- 



come." 



" Ah ! their reception of me was very gra- 
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tifying. 'Twas Hester did that — Hester did 
that — ^poor Hester !" 

" I hope you have not forgotten your farm- 
ing ?" inquired Annie. 

Off he went gaily on the management of 
land, and laid out a farm on the hearth-rug, 
on a new system he had conceived. Then he 
lost the thread of his discourse — thought 
Annie was his old friend, Hester, and broke 
into troubled misgivings. 

"Pieiie will not forgive me. I was 
swamped with debt, and what could I do. 
By gad! I was forced to go to law with 
him — sheer want, Hester. I wrote to him, 
and humbled myself. D — n it, I wrote like a 
beggar, Hester, and he never answered me. 
I don't wish to see him, my temper is grown 
deuced sour." Then with a heart-broken 
shudder — "You don't think he could turn 
me out. I'm an old cripple, Hester. I 
can't stand the rheumatism, the dirt, and the 
hunger of that cursed hole." 

Annie soothed him and humoured him, 
gently dispelling his fears. They had some 
old stories together, and some very old jokes ; 
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and so he babbled on — sometimes complain- 
ing, sometimes anxious — often addressing a 
friend that was dead and gone. 

At length a drowsiness fell on the poor old 
wanderer — he laid his withered cheek on his 
hands, his toothless mouth collapsed, and he 
sunk into a deep sleep, which lasted till the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"I WANT to speak to you, Mr. Hender- 
soD," said Annie, next morning, meeting him 
in the hall. " I'm so glad you are idle. 
Will you come out ?" 

Mr. Pierce looked grave and displeased; 
he put on his hat, however, and gave her his 
arm. Annie observed him cautiously, with 
doubtful side-glances, as they strolled along. 
She allowed him to break the silence. At 
length he said, with some loftiness — 

"Annie, you know I would forgive you 
much, an3rthing you could do against me; 
but your indiscretion last night was almost 
beyond belief." 
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'^ Angry ? — oh !" She said the words in a 
little undertone of mock awe. 

Mr. Henderson frowned. 

" So you've been watching your opportunity 
to scold me, Mr. Henderson ; and I have 
innocently put my head into the lion's 
mouth." 

" You must have been aware, Annie," con- 
tinued Mr. Henderson, with severity, "that 
your uncalled-for conduct last night very 
much increased the scandal of a most painftd 
— a disgraceful scene. You, who are in 
general so modest and sensible. I declare I 
never was so hurt in the whole course of my 
life." 

"And you hurt me very much, too, by 
making yourself so agreeable to Lady Poun- 
cet. I'm sure you never took such pains to 
amuse me. You had better atone by taking 
me to ride to-day/' 

"I am not in jest, Annie, though you 
choose to take one of your childish moods." 

"We are both of us quite serious," said 
Annie. "I want to see how Bedouin will 
carry you. You are ever so much lighter and 
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younger than you used to be — don't walk so 
fast, pray — Bedouin will carry you nicely 
now." 

Again Mr. Henderson resorted to dignified 
silence, and Annie still bantered at him care- 
lessly. He never knew her in such a way- 
ward mood. He might as well do battle 
with the snowy clouds that were swimming 
over them. 

"You see it's no use scolding me," she 
said, when his impatience had time to settle. 
*' You had better give me a pleasant look and 
your forgiveness." 

Mr. Henderson assumed a smile and a 
gentle tone. He took occasion also to turn 
some graceful little compliment upon his com- 
panion's winning powers. 

" And now since the lion begins to purr," 
said Annie, " I'll venture to arrange a small 
matter with him." 

" I think you are pretty safe, and you know 
it," laughed Mr. Henderson. 

And Annie spoke out boldly what was on 
her mind." 

" I never wished anything so much as to 
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see you and poor old Mr. Henderson good 
friends again. He is so infirm and helpless 
now, and in such need of a home. Indeed 
you must receive him affectionately, and for- 
get all unkindness. I promised him you 
would give him a welcome/' 

" My dear Annie, you are not doing wisely 
in interfering in family contention. I know 
you are acting on a kind impulse ; but there 
is no more thankless office, believe me. My 
father has conducted himself towards me in 
such a way as wholly to exonerate me from 
further connexion with him. An old gentle- 
man who could prosecute his son for the 
arrears of a few hundred pounds ought to be 
independent enough. In one of the hardest 
years I ever experienced, when large sales of 
stock were going on in the place, and my 
brain was nearly turned with anxiety, by 
heavens ! I found myself in a smart lawsuit — 
Henderson v. Henderson — to recover some- 
thing less than three hundred pounds, being 
arrears of my father's allowance which I had 
been unable to pay in full." 

•' Have you heard the wretched life he was 
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reduced to in Dublin ?" said Annie, undivert- 
ed from her point, 

" Eh ? I have heard that his manner of life 
was exceedingly disreputable/' 

" I speak of his poverty/* she said ; '' his 
being driven to live in miserable lodgings. 
Hovf^ his pride was so broken by hardship, 
that at his age he was sometimes under an 
obligation for his dinner. No comfort and 
no friend — a poor old gentleman, all shaking 
with feebleness and age, struggUng alone — 
almost on the charity of strangers. I'm sure 
you were not to blame, but I have often cried 
to think of it. He might in his distress have 
been prejudiced, and a little wrong-headed in 
his feelings towards you. Beggary don't im- 
prove one's reason, and there were always, 
I'm sure, plenty of bad counsellors about him 
while he had a shilling to spend. But you 
must forget everything now — ^indeed you 
must/' 

"You only see one side, Annie. It was 
my father's extravagance — that very reckless 
extravagance — which first ruined his property, 
that drove him to those straits. My own 
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means at the time were scarcely better. If I 
had coined my blood for him, by Jove he'd 
have scattered it as thoughtlessly. Men must 
suflFer for their own madness." 

"Surely he has suffered enough. You 
must not be so vindictive." 

"You give my conduct a wrong name, 
Annie ; but however that be, I can't hear of 
his living in my house." 

" But, Mr. Henderson, he is your father." 

" So much the crueller to me. No. I 
shall, of course, take care that he does not 
want. He shall have respectable lodgings in 
Dublin ; but we cannot live together." 

"Indeed you are not in earnest," mur- 
mured Annie, incredulously. 

" Quite so, Annie. It cannot be ; it would 
be a scandal in the country," said Mr. 
Henderson, unwittingly showing a latent 
motive. 

Annie looked at him with slow surprise. 

" Yes," she said, half talking to herself, " I 
understand it now. I could not have be- 
lieved this." Then aloud, " Mr. Henderson, 
I have foolishly mixed myself in your affairs, 
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and have got the reward of a meddler ; but it 
is not too late to withdraw." 

"That is a foolish little speech, Annie. 
You know/' he said, indulging in a favourite 
joke, " Annie is Queen of Moorlands/' 

Her hand slid from his arm, but there was 
no anger in the action— no pride— not even 
coldness. Nothing could be further from a 
scene than this conclusion to their interview. 
She even aflRorded him a faint smile as he 
turned to watch her. He was not uneasy; 
merely called her under his breath an incom- 
prehensible young lady, and then strolled on 
carelessly by himself. Were you ever aware, 
Mr. Pierce, that an o'ertrustful nature, which 
you may mould, mislead, and blind, while yet 
it confides, will never trust again when you 
have once shaken its faith ? 

*' Mr. Roach, will you see me home?" 
said Annie, meeting the Agent far down the 
front avenue. 

" I thought you were to spend the day 
here, Miss Brandon ?" 

" I don't like leaving Mrs Wolsey alone. 
I have been too much away from home of 
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late," replied Annie, hastily. Presently she 
added, with a shade of eagerness in her voice, 
" I wish so much, Mr. Roach, we could get 
over old Mr. Henderson to Coneyfell on a 
visit. Mrs. Wolsey was an old friend of his, 
and they would have such talk on old times 
together." 

Roach could see no difficulty in the arrange- 
ment. '• He was busy interpreting her anxiety, 
treasuring up her every look — busy at the 
vain and weary science of motive-reading ; for 
we still fancy we can read the hearts of others 
when we cannot even read our own. 

" Mr. Roach, will you be so kind as to see 
that old Mr. Henderson comes to us to-mor- 
row? You know he is deaf and confused; 
he might not remember who we are. Mrs. 
Wolsey will send a note to him this evening, 
and you must explain to him we want him to 
spend some time with us. Then the carriage 
will come for him about one o'clock to- 
morrow, and — and perhaps you would be so 
good-natured as to come over with him your- 
self; my grandmother would be so glad to 
see you. You might dine with us, you 
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know, and help to make the old gentleman 
very gay." 

Roach undertook all this, and having 
attended her silently home, returned to do for 
her as she had desired. 

Old Mr. Henderson had not left the room 
into which Annie had ushered him. He 
showed no wish to see his son, and more 
than once expressed a fear lest he might be 
driven from his refuge. An old servant, who 
knew him as master long ago, served him 
and sat by him. Their broken voices could 
be heard mingling by the hour, and some- 
times the cackling laugh of the poor old 
master, as he was minded of some olden 
pleasantry by his humble friend. 

Roach took care to be the bearer of the 
invitation, which came in the evening. It 
caused some little trepidation at first ; for the 
Agent was mistaken for an importunate cre- 
ditor, who had been haunting the old gentle- 
man for some time, armed with a long file 
of miserable items, but the impression was 
soon removed, and gave way to some dis- 
play of importance and gratification, almost 
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ludicrous, yet of too sad an import to be 
so. 

In due time next day came the carriage, 
and it was with a childish delight he suffered 
himself to be conducted into it by Roach. His 
eye grew keen and quick, he waved the hand, 
so big-veined and fleshless, and as he drove 
away to an abode of ease and peace, he 
mumbled cheerily to his companion about the 
days of his state and his prime, as if they 
were events of yesterday, and were scarcely 
yet passed away. 

Pierce watched them from a distance with 
a moody, jealous eye. He knew it was 
Annie who had done this. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

" Diary of Christopher Roach, continued in 
the hope that, by a closer scrutiny of his 
thoughts and acts, he may acquire a better 
self-control, and attain to peace of mind : 

" Friday, April 10. — ^Dined at Coneyfell, 
in company with old Mr. Henderson. Did 
my utmost to make him gay — fear my man- 
ner was excited, for her eyes were upon me. 
Old man enjoyed himself; told hunting- 
stories, and stories, of old acquaintance — ^not 
a word about his late hardship and poverty 
— evidently will soon forget all about them 
— the memory of the old, far-sighted. 
Would it be possible for me to paralyse 

Q 2 
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certain later memories ? Was led by a reck- 
less good-nature to praise Mr. Henderson to 
her; she turned the subject. I could not 
look at her without pain — strove to see some- 
thing unloveable. 

" Saturday, — ^Reaction. Caught the stew- 
ard watching me — lost my temper, and 
called him some gross name — apologised to 
him as if he were an equal. Wild with 
thinking of her ! The thought that she loves 
such a man insupportable ! What if she heard 
her father's last words? Spent the evening 
striving to concentrate my mind on a few 
pages of La Place. Thought seriously of my 
plan of a foreign professorship. 

" Tuesday y 14. Uneasy about the rent in 
May. Noted some theories on potato-blight. 
Many families on the verge of starvaticm. 
Contemptible, with such real misery around, 
to be the slave of idle sentiment without hope. 
Feel I can do good here. Deep truth in the 
proverb, ' Gott hat sein plann fur jeden manJ* 
Mine is clear enough. - No more of this 
loutish love ; or take lessons on the guitar, 
nod practise Mr. H.'s smile. 
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" Wednesday. — ^Discovered that the strength 
that is in me is strength of passion, not 
force of character. Wild with hopeless 
desires. 

" Thursday. — Spent last night roving the 
country. Struggled against suggestions I 
will not put to paper, lest by a record I 
might tempt them to come again. Sick and 
idle all day. He shall never be her husband. 
I cannot support the thought ! 

" Thursday^ 23. — Much perplexed. She 
has never been at Moorlands since. Could 
there be a coldness between them? God 
grant it. Afraid to hope. Just a trembling, 
joyful suspicion. 

" Friday.— Idle all the morning. Felt an 
unaccountable longing for some violent exer- 
cise, such as might put out thought. 
Yielded, and ran four miles across the coun- 
try, over ditch and fence. Enraged with 
some labourers who shouted. When I came 
back, wrote some letters. Fancied, for a few 
seconds, I was writing in red ink. Very 
much startled. Can my brain be all right? 
Read on the subject. Sir Astley Cooper, 
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cimous. Found nothing to confirm my 
uneasiness. Made notes on compression. 

" Saturday. — Still absent. There must 
then be a break off between them. Half my 
wretchedness arose from the thought that he 
enjoyed her love. Must try to sleep at night. 
This glimpse of hope keeps me in fever. His 
manner gloomy and depressed. Large short- 
comings to be expected in the rent. Made 
inquiries to-day on the subject. 

" Tuesday. — Believe there is really some 
lurking idea in my mind that she might care 
for me, which prevents these feelings from 
dying out. Her manner so marked — her 
eyes so soft and kind. Let me sear out this 
vanity by a decided act. I shaU tell her all. 
There is peace in the thought that she will 
know what I have suffered. An excuse 
readily supplied by these constant invitations. 
Indifferent to her answer — it may be surprise 
or pity, anger or — — . It is then gross 
vanity which prevents my cure. She is still 
absent. 

" Wednesday, — ^Received clothes from her 
for the poor. Food and soup given out in 
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quantities at Coneyfell. God reward her, and 
give her a peaceful life. Mr. H.'s influence 
was not good for her. How will she 
answer ?" 



Easy as it is to set the tongue of Grossip on 
the wag, never, to our knowledge, had there 
been any suspicion in circulation that an idea 
of courtship was entertained by Mr. Hender- 
son towards his young companion; and the 
reason is probably contained in the fact, that 
the familiarity had commenced since her 
childhood, and thus a habit of daily appear- 
ance at Moorlands was so gradually formed, 
that Mr. Henderson was looked on rather in 
the light of a guardian or a father. 

No one, therefore, observed very particu- 
larly this sudden change, save two individuals 
— Roach and Mr. Henderson. 

Miss Putney and Jay were frequently at 
Coneyfell, and to them Annie had pleaded the 
great amount of needlework she had under- 
taken for the poor as an excuse for her 
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remaining at home. Moreover, she engaged 
their assistance in the service. 

Mr. Henderson had grown anxious. He 
had calculated, indeed, that Annie would be 
angry at his refusing her request, and was 
quite prepared not to see her at luncheon for 
one or two days. It was not the first time 
that she had taken offence with him, but the 
cloud had been always quick in passing. 
This matter seemed more serious now, and 
after reflection gave point to her last words, 
and the quiet manner in which she said them. 
He grew, therefore, uneasy and fretful, and 
feared that he had really lost influence. Of 
course he behaved as a gentleman upstairs, 
but he was short and sharp to his menials 
— ^lashed a horse unmercifully for shying 
under the car — ^and indulged privately in an 
oath at Miss Putney for deranging his library. 
Such Uttle symptoms of a mind ill at ease 
were all that escaped him. At length one 
evening he yielded to his fears, and taking 
his hat, he walked over to ConeyfeU, admit- 
ting himself into Annie's presence iman- 
nounced. 
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She sat at the open window in the sun- 
shine. Four watery splendours streamed 
spokelike from the Sun, and the fringes of 
the grey clouds had kindled. 

" We've been strangers, Annie. You have 
not been iU ?" 

She gave him her hand, but bent her eyes 
to the ground. 

" Is it possible, Annie, you can harbour 
a coldness against me ? We have known one 
another too long for this." 

" I have learned, Mr. Henderson," she 
said, in a low voice, " that I did not know 
you at all." 

" Come, now — is it that little diflFerence 
we had about my father that is on your 
mind ? Why, my darling girl, I should have 
given way at once had I known you were so 
earnest about it. I am quite ready and 
willing to invite my father to return to Moor- 
lands." 

" We have persuaded him to live here, 
Mr. Henderson; he — would not be happy 
with you." 

" Well, perhaps you are right enough. 
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An old family quarrel is like an old wound 
— apt at any moment to open again. But 
you see how anxious J am to recover your 
approval." 

" My approval is not worth much." 

" Still pushing me off, Annie. Is this a 
fit of pride ? Do you tire of me ? I have 
grown dull, perhaps, in home air." 

" Is it not home that shows what men 
and women really are, Mr. Henderson? Jay 
was over with me some days ago, and I 
chanced to ask her why she never wore her 
little evening dress now — not even on the 
night of your dinner." 

" Well ?" 

" Mr. Henderson, you can be very cruel at 
home ; she was all striped over from your 
riding-whip. When I stripped her shoulders I 
grew sick to look at her ; and the poor child 
wbuld not tell me what caused it at first, till 
I pressed her repeatedly." 

" Oh ! that's it— is it ? WeU, did she teU 
you how richly she deserved it ?" 

" Yes — a mere accident." 

" I confess, Annie, I was angry, and 
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perhaps too severe. I have appeased the 
young lady, however, since that. One of 
the busts she broke I valued beyond every- 
thing — that is my excuse, Annie !" 

" But if you are so cruel at home — so cruel 
to both your — But I speak too boldly." 

'M see what you would infer," said Mr. 
Henderson, a Httle haughtily. " Here it is 
in small compass. Bad son, bad father, and, 
therefore, bad husband." 

She was silent, for he h^d said it. 

" I won't defend myself, Annie. I think 
I can penetrate beyond the guise of these 
hasty conclusions. You regret what is 
between us, and desire to recall your words. 
Feehngs that were glowing enough in a sunny 
country won't live in bleak Moorlands." 

Still Annie was placidly silent. 

" You have but lately discovered," continued 
Mr. Henderson, growing more bitter as he 
proceeded, "what homage, beauty, and 
wealth can command ; and you feel that new 
snowy sails would assort ill with an old bat- 
tered wreck." 

He could not provoke a word from her. 
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" Well, Annie," he said at length, having 
waited in vain for an answer, " You have 
condemned me, be it justly or unjustly. 
Allow me to sentence myself — I would spare 
you that pain"— he lowered his voice, and 
yet it sounded more violent far — " let the tie 
between us be considered as severed — you are 
free ! Is not that generous ?" 

" It is you who have said it, Mr. Hender- 
son," said Annie, with pride, and lifting her 
eyes for the first time. 

" You shall have all your letters — a large 
bundle by this, Annie. They were dear com- 
pany to me once, when my summer-friends 
fell away." His voice softened and shook. 
" Some of them are conned so well they are 
falling to shreds. Those times, by compari- 
son with to-day, seem to me to have been 
happy. But you must have back all my 
memorials of happiness now." 

Annie coldly inclined her head. 

Then his voice grew stem — 

"What is more, I shall cancel all obliga- 
tions between us. If I sell my estate, you 
shall be repaid every penny you have advanced 
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to me. Your name shall head the list of my 
creditors." 

Oyez ! — here is a veteran in the world talk- 
ing with all the impetuous pride of first love, 
pledging himself with a princely devotion to 
pay back thousands out of mere love-pique, 
and yet puts off this morning a petty tailor's 
bill for twenty pounds, due this seven years ! 

He has moved her at last, however, for her 
cheek glows, and there is a quick lift and fall 
under her collar. 

Matters having reached this climax, Mr. 
Henderson went away ; but instead of rush- 
ing madly off to the river, or into the depths 
of a wood, like a young lover on suicide in- 
tent, he took two silent strides back to the 
door, Kstened, caught the sound of sobs, and 
then, in point of fact, walked off smiling. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some weeks after this interview, a riding- 
party passed up the shady road which winds 
round Coneyfell demesne. In advance is a 
pretty black-eyed giri, who sits her horse well. 
She is attended by a young gentleman, her 
brother, mounted on a vivacious white pony. 
They canter on. 

Next come a gentleman and lady, with 
whom we are acquainted. It is not easy, we 
should hope, to forget Mr. Ffrench, the after- 
dinner orator — a little person in grey clothes 
— so black-eyed, so snub-nosed, so yellow, and 
so shrivelled, that you might fancy him riding 
out of Memphis, clad in full papyrus suit. 

Annie Brandon is beside him, on her meek 
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brown more. She seems but a timid horse- 
woman, and has an unsteady hand on the 
rein. 

" I'm afraid I must give you a lesson in ri- 
ding myself. You don't do much credit to 
Henderson's teaching, Miss Annie." 

" I am out of practice," said Annie, " and 
1 confess would be much happier on the 
ground. How well Sidney rides !" 

"It's in the blood — never was a Ffrench 
could not sit a horse well. By the way, Sid- 
ney and I dine with Henderson this evening 
—of course we'll meet you." 

" No, Mr. Ffrench, we have friends with 
us," said Annie, in a little confusion. 

" By Jove ! I've seen more of Henderson 
within the last ten days, than all my life 
before. He was with us last night, and 
you should have seen Sidney and him to- 
gether. She's an attractive girl, you know, if 
she pleases. By gad ! they had a regular 
lovers' stroll by moonlight, and he was filling 
her Uttle head with comical stories. He's a 
good story-teller as ever I heard. You'd hear 
Sidney laughing as far as the quarries." 
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"Don't yoii think there's a shower over- 
head ? We had better ride on," said Annie, 
hastily. 

" Tut ! there never was rain with the wind 
in this quarter. That cloud is up among the 
cirri — ain't that the name? Ha-ha-ha! Of 
course 1 only jested about Henderson and 
Sidney. He's a gay fellow. Sony you will 
not be there to night. I should, of course, 
get up a flirtation with you. Eh, any objec- 
tion to a middle-aged widower?" and he 
laughed heartily. Annie touched her horse, 
and they soon overtook the others. Miss 
Sidney Ffrench had just thrown away some- 
thing, with a toss of her head. 

" Ha, Sidney ! I'D teU Mr. Henderson you 
threw away his flower," cried the boy, mis- 
chievously. 

The young beauty blushed. 

" You are very impertinent, sir." 

She looked round as she spoke, at Annie, 
half giddily, half ashamed. Perhaps she 
looked for sympathy — perhaps she expected a 
sly congratulatory glance. May be she thought 
her friend might be a Uttle scandalised. 
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Annie's stare was on her for a second, 
and checked the young lady's simper — a 
stare of pain and anger counterfeiting con- 
tempt. 

"I see Mr. Roach at his gate," said she, 
" so I will not bring you fiirther out of your 
way. Good evening, Sidney/' 

Mr. Ffrench was only prevailed upon to 
return by discovering that they would barely 
have time to dress. So off he went, as droll 
and sanguine a little soul as ever lived. 

Annie cantered on, and beckoned to the 
Agent, who stood leaning on his gate. 

" I must ask you to see me home, Mr. 
Roach ; you shall not escape me to-day." 

He strode on beside her. Annie spoke 
more than she need at first, and then re- 
lapsed into almost total silence. She dis- 
mounted in the yard, and walked round 
towards the hall-door. He would have led 
her on down the garden-path, but she 
said — 

" We must not desert poor Mr. Hender- 



son." 



" Has that occurred to you only now. Miss 
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Brandon? I can tell you he has been com- 
plaining/' said Roach, with a suQen signifi- 
cancy. 

" I don't understand. Oh ! I was talking 
of the old man," she said, colouring. She 
seemed to have changed her intention of 
going in, and, though still in her habit, saun- 
tered on at his side. 

He was complaining ! Mr. Roach, perhaps, 
was going to mention what he had said — ^he 
had every opportunity. She awaited it ; but 
there he was, silent and moody, stalking 
stupidly along, as if he had not awakened a 
woman's curiosity. Silence had become op- 
pressive, and, confident her companion was 
ignorant of her late engagement, she took a 
bold course. 

" You said he was complaining, Mr. Roach. 
Did he speak to you of my prolonged absence, 
for that may be easily explained." 

" Mr. Henderson ? No ; he would scarcely 
honour me with his confidence." 

"You have not quarrelled with him?" 
asked Annie, surprised by the bitterness with 
which he spoke, and fearful lest some new 
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repulsive trait might turn up in him she had 
trusted overmuch. 

" Who could quarrel with Mr. Henderson ?" 
he said — she looked questioningly round — 
" So gentle — affable — sweet ?" he continued. 

" I always thought so/' she said quite sim- 
ply, and with an inaudible sigh. 

'* Full of delightful suavity and pleasant 
words — h^ could talk that paved yard into a 
flower-garden." 

"He is a delightful companion," said 
Annie, with an offended air. 

" So delightful, one forgets he is an ugly 
man," said her companion, still probing reck- 
lessly ; " and then, he has the heart of a 



woman." 



" If you are sincere, Mr. Roach, I can't 
quite agree with you there." 

He suddenly looked up. 

" I should say," she continued, " that it is 
very doubtful to me if Mr. Henderson has 
any depth of feeling." 

"Your doubts are very just. Miss Bran- 
don," said Roach, with a quick and bitter 
enthusiasm. "I know him well, better than 

H 2 
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you could, though you know him all your 
life. I have seen him unmasked. The key 
oi a man's character may be hidden for many 
a smooth year, and an unwary mcmient may 
expose it." 

" You should not speak so, Mr. Roach — 
you know how kind he has been to you." 

"Kind? Ay — a honey tongue, sweet 
enough to lull you to sleep ; but if you listen 
too long it will madden. Some poisons do 
the same — a few drops will put you to sleep, 
but a large dose will put you in a ftenzy. 
Opium, for instance, and love — so they say — 
love is a deadly poison." 

"You are in a turn for banter, Mr. 
Roach," she said, amazed at his excitement. 
" Will you come in ?" 

" Mr. Henderson is a bad child's guide. 
A good stamp, well milled and burnish- 
ed, and marked Dei Gratia; but base 
metal !" 

"Oh, Mr. Roach, you are very violent. 
Will you come in ? Why is it, tell me, you 
turn a deaf ear to all Mrs. Wolsey's nice Uttle 
notes to you, beseeching your company ? She 
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is quite offended with you. Now, are you 
not very morose and incorrigible ?" 

" Is it wise for me to be here. Miss Bran- 
don?" 

" Nothing could be more sage or sen- 
sible." 

** If I could guide you to my reasons, Miss 
Brandon, I would." 

" We'll put you on your trial for them, I 
can tell you ; and the only reason we'll admit 
is, the stupidity of woman's society." 

"Suppose I plead the opposite reason — 
woman's society too dear, too sweet, for one 
like me. Ah, you know it now. Miss Bran- 
don, I have a few words to say to you — ^be 
sure they will be respectful. It is not a pro- 
posal," he said with some coarseness. " You 
need not start. It is for my peace that I 
have out my say. Shall I speak freely, and 
once for all, or shall I be silent ?" 

Annie stood still and hesitated, looked to 
the house, gazed doubtfully at the mossy 
ground, then, with assumed coldness, she 
said — 

" I cannot understand you — you are ab- 
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Tupt, Mr. Roach; but, perhaps, yoa had 
better speak/' 

The Agent held his bieath for a moment. 
He thought he heard the distant M of great 
waters mingling with Annie's vmoe — ap- 
proaching, receding, and approaching. He 
fixed on her his wide gaze, and spoke slowfy, 
as if he feared to trust his wcHds. 

"^^ Miss Brandon, I want to find rest. I 
am one who can stru^^ against suflfering as 
wdl as most, but Fm weaiy oi the effint, day 
after day — day after day — and now — ^I want 
to find r^. I had ^epared an a{^peal — avciy 
doqpnait i^^neal — for thk occasion,'^ he said, 
with a quifieriiig smile — *' an attempt to paint 
what I havie feil since Toa and I came to 
know one another — how modi I knfed you, 
and so foith. Xot a woid for a moment! 
Ton ^Te me kai« to s|ieak. 

"^ r^e been nnha^y, and had none to teU 
k t)(\ tin lohsiOTed thai Ton had a i^onr readr 
spn^aAhy, and so F^e done li^t^ I thiaik, to 

"^1 baTe reoeii^ naohina:: }m^ kindne^ 

finmiTiQaL Hlkiit I han^e Aiaat for Tom I 
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down as nothing — ^not a word, Miss Brandon 
— I set it down as nothing. What I could de- 
sire to do for you would sound like idle rant 
if I spoke it. I might as well try to measure 
my love to you — ^love you have been fostering 
by every word — by the very sound of your 
voice ! Remember that ! misery to me in 
every kind word and look ! — ^torture to me in 
the remembrance of every enchanted minute I 
spent by your side. Now, ought I to be 
here— ought you to ask me ? 

" I don't accuse you. Miss Brandon ; but I 
charge that kindness, those smiles, those gen- 
tle, flattering words, which set up a hope to 
me which I thirsted for — which was as the 
sparkle of water might be to a parched 
wretch. I accuse the happy hours which in- 
toxicated me with that vain hope. I accuse 
and curse the arm of the rascal who struck so 
feeble a blow that I should stand here to- 
day, with every memory quivering, and every 
hope laid dead. Stay ! you look sorrowful — 
perhaps it is not so — do not answer. If there 
is a glimpse of hope — hope in long, future 
years — ^hope if I should worthily prove my 
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love, and another friend prove hollow — don't 
speak it — preach out your hand — out to me, 
as you might to a drowning man — and let 
that be alL But if," he cried in a changed 
voice, though not less wild, " if there be none 
— *if time must heal my suffering — that I 
must accept your friendship, and such cant as 
that — never speak it — go silently away ! Not 
a word — not a word — I must not hear your 
voice — go silently away !" 

Annie cast on him a sad, kind look — ^her 
head drooped forward, and — she moved 
silently away. 

" Miss Brandon, stay ! I feel as if I had 
drawn on myself some dreadful sentence I 
might have put off longer. If you forgive me 
for what I have said — if you can pity me — 
yes, I accept even your pity now — give me 
your hand before we part. You may, per- 
haps, think on my words when you are alone. 
Give them weight, I charge you, give them 
just weight ; don't wrong me, for I feel what 
I cannot speak. My tongue would run wild 
if I said all. I should have studied the play- 
books for eloquence ; but give me credit for 
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long suffering and great love. When you 
ponder this scene, think of me as one who 
loved you with a singleness, a depth, and a 
jealous strength. 

"Don't forget to note down the jealousy 
that buras me up— pray against the pain of 
jealousy. Ay, you give me your hand now, 
and you are not afraid of me. I have fancied 
people begin to fear me of late. Pray against 
hopeless love and jealousy — 'twill prevent 
your sleeping, and spoil your pretty eyes. 
There ! — Grod bless you, and keep you from 
it." 

He let drop her hand, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thbrs were two witnesses to this painfbl 
interview. Mjss Putney and Jay were 
coming down the same walk at the time, and 
saw fiom the distance Roach's exdted ges- 
tures and passionate £BireweD. 

Miss Putney's construction was as rapid as 
the Great Duke's when he shut up his tdes- 
cope at Wateiloo, with this difference, the 
she^general was wrong ! 

Jay was coming to see the last of Annie for 
some yeais. She was to leave hon^ next day 
to finish h» educaticm at a sdnwl in the 
south of France. When she saw het fiiead 
Mr. Roadi hunying down the plantation, she 
WK fer ncii^ after him to bid him an affect- 
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ing good-bye, but this Miss Putney negatived 
with vehemence. 

" Don't go near him, silly child — he's not 
thinking of either you or me just now. Mr. 
Roach is the happiest man in the world. 
Mind, don't mention his name to Annie for 
your life." 

If Miss Putney had not charged Jay to 
hold her tongue, the child had never dreamed 
of the indiscretion to which she was im- 
mediately provoked. Scarcely had the go- 
verness time to give Annie's hand a congratu- 
latory crush, than her hopeful pupil blurted 
out — 

" I say, Annie, what were you saying to 
Mr. Roach just now ?" 

" Sh — sh — horrid child 1" whispered Miss 
Putney, with a side glare. 

" So you've made him very happy, Annie. 
I wonder how ? Oh !" 

Miss Putney had given her a pinch ! 

" I have brought over Jay to bid you 
good-bye, Annie — she is going away to- 
morrow." 



" Do tell me, Annie. 



» 
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" Dear me !'* cried Miss Putney, " how 
delightfully the river is glaDcing. I hear 
you'll have such fine wall-fruit this year." 

If Annie had only been let alone she could 
easily have satisfied the child ; but Miss 
Putney showed such superhuman tact, such 
a marvellous penetration on the occasion, that 
she became quite confused — supposed that 
Miss Putney knew everything — and that she 
had better leave herself in the hands of her 
discreet friend. 

Jay noticed the colour in Annie's cheek, 
and was suddenly silent. 

" Mi^ Putney," said Annie, " Mrs. Wolsey 
told me to ask you to come and stay with us 
till you have made your arrangements. I 
hope you will come — come to-morrow." 

The governess was exceedingly grateful, 
and accepted the invitation with many 
acknowledgments. 

Annie had proposed and arranged this 
dehcate kindness herself, and was only 
conscious of the one motive of friendliness 
towards Miss Putney in the act. Had she 
communed closely with her own heart, she 
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might have found other lurking motives^ 
which your Rochefoucaults would term 
Selfishness. 

She wished, yet scarcely knew she wished, 
to have some one near her from Moorlands 
— some one who had been living and observ- 
ing there during those dark weeks of her 
own absence — some one who had talked with 
and seen Mr. Henderson from day to day. 
Self had also a sort of instinct that a commu- 
nication might now be kept up with the 
house, and that she might hear of his sayings 
and doings during Miss Putney's occasional 
visits there. 

What kind action was ever quite disinte- 
rested, even though the monitor be cold Duty 
herself? 

Jay departed next day in showers of tears. 
Miss Putney sojourned at Coneyfell, and Annie 
received her reward. There was no difficulty 
^in leading up to the subject at heart. The 
governess was eagerly copious in her details 
of Moorland gossip ; and it was all to this 
tune — 

Sidney Ffrench was, in Miss Putney's 
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estimation, the Queen of Moorlands now. 
Miss Putney loved her, admired her enthu- 
siastically, and very reasonably expected her 
companion to do the same. 

" Is she not lovely — so spirituelle, I always 
fancy her name is Edith? I can absolutely 
bask in her brilliant eyes; there are little 
suns in them 1" 

" She's a very lovely girl," said Annie, 
using a strong word to conceal a certain 
inward distress which your Rochefoucaults 
would call Envy. " It is such a pity people 
call her a flirt.'* 

" So untrue, you know," cried Miss Put- 
ney. " She is really exceedingly clever — at 
least under Mr. Henderson's treatment ; he 
draws her out deUghtfuUy. Dear me, how 
young he looks. Now, what ought to be the 
utmost difference in age, Annie, between 
husband and wife — ^thirty years, say ?" 

Annie refused to determine. She began to' 
feel a repugnance towards Miss Putney, and 
heartily to wish her out of her sight. 

One morning she had the foolish curiosity 
to take a peep into the Romance, which was 
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lying invitingly on the writing-table, when 
the following sublime passage met her 
eye: — 



MISS putney's romance. 



'^ As a prismatic beam might shoot across 
" an old grey cloister, renewing the tarnished 
" gold of the altar-piece, striking glorious life 
" into its grim stone saints, so did the image 
" of the beauteous Gallia leap warm into 
" Mr. Henderson's stern, chancelled heart !" 

Annie shut up the MS. in anger and scorn. 
She would scarcely speak to Miss Putney for 
the rest of the day. 

Then there seemed to her fretful spirit to 
be a sort of provoking contrariety in the con- 
duct of the poor meddling governess. For 
instance, she (Annie) had repeatedly assured 
Miss Putney that she had surely left some 
things behind her at Moorlands, and ought 
just to step over for them — that there were 
deUghtful books Miss Putney had left there 
unfinished — by all means she ought to go 
over and borrow them — that there would 
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surely be a letter there from Jay, which she 
ought to get in person, &c. ; but still Miss 
Putney was quite resigned to these depriva- 
tions, quite untempted by these inducements, 
and selfishly put off going from one end of 
the week to the other. 

Your Rochefoucaults may call all this 
Hypocrisy, and, though very sorry, we can- 
not help it if they do. 

We should be false to the memory of 
Annie if we did not occasionally lay bare her 
faults and weaknesses; for somehow, when 
you read of a woman who is great and good 
in every vicissitude, you feel as if you were 
reading of a thing of springs and wheels. 

The himian heart is not, perhaps, so very 
intricate or evil after all. A few general 
rules may apply ; but we are so habituated 
to viewing Self and its motives as we wish 
them to be viewed, that, like an old story- 
teller, we delude ourselves at last. 

Complacent though the assertion may ap- 
pear, a fair investigation of our individual 
natures may not, if properly conducted, find 
them to be so wholly undermined with 
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wickedness as our moral censors would have 
it appear. What right have we to call those 
instincts, with which God cements the in- 
dividual, by the ugly names we apply to 
their excesses. A tithe of vanity, selfishness, 
envy, pride, may surely mingle in our best 
and noblest acts, yet ought not entirely to 
detract from their merit. 

Is not the graceful, legended vase com- 
posed of arsenic and clay ? 

This is at least a comfortable theory. It 
may be false, and we must not push it too 
far ; but we prefer it to the morbid anatomy 
of your battered old moralists, who are sure 
to have their scalpels in all that is fair and 
good, to demonstrate to us how a tissue of 
selfishness lies beneath the skin ; who would 
have you believe that every pretty perfumed 
flower has a foul and poisonous root, if we 
would only grub for it. Be it so; we will 
content us with the flower, and will enjoy it 
in spite of them. 

At length Miss Putney, quite of her own 
accord, put on her walking-things, and 
went over to Moorlands, Mr. Henderson met 

VOL. II. I 
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her in the hall, received her with impressive 
kindness, and chid her more than once for 
not having come to see him before. He 
brought her into the Ubraiy, and pushing 
round the ladder, took down the books she 
wished for. 

" Now come over often, my dear Miss Put- 
ney, and take what books you please ; never 
ask my leave again. I'm at the mercy of my 
cook and butler these times. Come over now 
and then, to see if I am ahve. Eh ?— rthis 
is your book, I think." 

Miss Putney was very much flattered. 

" When will your novel be out, Miss 
Putney ?" 

** Well, sir, I hope in three or four 
months." This had been her stereotyped 
response for the last five years. 

" You may put me down for a dozen 
copies ; I want to distribute them among my 
friends." 

The governess was nearly overcome with 
gratification. It was a dexterous touch, and 
threw her quite oflP her guard. 

*' Oh ! Miss Putney," said he, with a 
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charming abruptness, ** you must have no- 
ticed that Miss Brandon has quite deserted 
me of late/' 

He walked to the fireplace, put his hands 
in his pockets, and looked at her with gentle 
eyes. 

"Indeed I have, Mr. Henderson," said 
she with a little hesitation. "But she had 
repeatedly accounted for it to me by her 
many emplojrments at home at present." 

" Well, but to a person of your acute 
penetration, that is not a sufficient reason. 
Ehr 

"To be candid, Mr. Henderson, it was 
not." 

" Ha ! I don't care if I confess. Miss Put- 
ney, to having been a little hurt." 

" Indeed, Mr. Henderson," said the Gover- 
ness, with a glow, " I am convinced that if 
only Miss Brandon cotdd be persuaded you 
were not wholly adverse she would unbosom 
herself frankly." 

Mr. Henderson opened his eyes with a 
rapid questioning glance. 

" You will forgive me, Sir, for saying 

I 2 
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that there are many extenuating circum- 
stances." 

" Oh, indeed, I suppose there are,'* said he, 
with the utmost vagueness. 

" I do believe that the attachment grew on 
her unconsciously — attachments always do.'' 

Here Miss Putney assumed the calm air of 
one who had known what she was alluding to 
for a long time before, and would calmly 
justify Mr. Henderson's compliment to her 
observing powers. 

"They were very much thrown together, 
and what could you expect. And, after aU, 
it ought not, perhaps, to be altogether pre- 
sumptuous that he should have conceived a 
passion." 

" Eh ?" said Mr. Henderson, with a sort of 
pant. Could she be doing him the honour of 
addressing him in the third person, cL la 
Romancist ? 

" Perhaps I have not been — hem ! — quite 
discreet — a-hem ! — ^in alluding to — " 

" Oh, quite so — quite so — I give you leave. 
Talk quite directly to me, my dear friend," 
said he, soothingly. 
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" Ah, well, I was going to say that I feared 
Miss Brandon despairs of ever gaining your 
approbation since she took the independent 
step of accepting Mr. Roach's proposals ! ! !" 

Mr. Henderson was endowed with very 
singular powers of self-possession, but they 
failed him now. His legs went a little 
astride, his lips parted, and his hands emerged 
from his pockets. 

" Mr. Roach's proposals ! My dear Miss 
Putney you have astonished me !" 

" Is it possible — can it be possible, sir, you 
were unaware ?" 

He recovered himself. 

^* Quite unaware — ^you know it is no affair 
of mine. Ha ! I'm glad to know it, however. 
Ha ! Roach is no bad fellow ; he has brains." 

Miss Putney was again relieved — her vanity 
had been so acted upon that her caution was 
quite gone. She now joined in Mr. Roach's 
praises most enthusiastically. 

" Miss Brandon, I suppose," he said, with 
a reassuring smile, " has taken you into con- 
fidence ? Of course she has." 

^^ Strange to say she has not. If she had, 
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away from her. She opposed to them a sort 
of painful passive resistance ; and at this fight 
women are more patient, and far less demons- 
trative, than mren. 

One power she conld not overcome — Love 
—which strikes its roots down far below 
pride, anger, or mistrust ; which, if you fell it 
to-day, will shoot up ere to-morrow's sun in 
great gloom again, absorbing all its sap and 
strength from the heart — Love was still there, 
jealous, wakeful, and watchful. It wrestled 
with her day after day, and overcame her. 

Annie had not many employments left to 
her. One day at home was Uke another, but 
it used not to be so. Her daily occupations 
may be briefly told. Before breakfast a walk 
with old Mr. Henderson on the mossy terrace, 
to the left as you approach the house ; there 
she saw a dewy world of leaves — ^heard a 
carnival of thrushes — basked under the fire- 
fi^tted clouds of June mornings. 

Association threw a sombre melancholy on 
all. Doubtless either Annie or Nature 
mourned in secret, for every leaf had a sad- 
ness in its flutter. 
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After breakfast she read out to her gpand- 
mother for several hours, and in this labour — 
for labour it is — she had a marvellous endur- 
ance. Of late she often ran words into one 
another, and looked blankly at the type as if 
it ran to an unknown tongue. 

In the afternoon she often worked little 
bibs and frocks for the poor — a silly sort of 
charity, though much in vogue. Such labour 
is cheap, and a few shiUings would purchase 
the article ready-made; but then, whilst 
Time runs diamond-dust to men, it runs mere 
sea-sand to ladies, and more's the pity. 
Over these bib. «>d ™ndrie. A-nie W 
contracted an unconscious habit of sighing, 
a trick which idleness or sorrow quickly 
teaches. No one but quiet Mrs Wolsey 
could interpret and observe these diagnostics 
of sorrow. 

As for laughter and playful talk, from time 
to time, you would have had plenty of them, 
and consequently deemed her a model of 
cheerfulness and content. 

But as a stagnant pool covers itself with 
gay fanlike liHes, so does sorrow throw up 
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a sui^ace of false gaiety — the which never 
trust, for a poor heart may lie festering 
below. 

There was sometimes also a tetchiness in 
Annie's manner towards her grandmother 
— for we always dedicate our impatience to 
those who love us best ; yet it was far from 
crossness, and had a sort of querulous hu- 
mour about it — a waywardness with a smile 
on the lip, which, to any that did not know 
its true significance, had been but the sub- 
ject of a smile. 

Annie was one morning engaged in reading 
out a small botanical work, called Canker in 
Flowers, which showed how to cure buds 
of disease of the heart, when a note from 
Sidney Ffrench was put into Mrs Wolsey's 
hand. It ran formally thus — 

" Dear Mrs. Wolsey, — ^Would you and 
Annie give us the pleasure of your company 
at dinner on Wednesday, at half-past seven 
o'clock, to meet Mr. Henderson and a few 
friends? I shall never forgive Annie if she 
refuses me again," &c. 
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" Well, love ?'* inquired Mrs. Wolsey, 
holding the open letter in her hands. 

Anme rose and went over to the window 
— a very favourite post, we have observed, 
for all poor souls when they must argue 
against their inclinations; because if their 
eyes should happen to water, or their cheeks 
to glow, it is visible to none save the blank- 
faced clouds. 

She began forcibly — • 

" Gran, dear, I wouldn't meet him now 
for worlds.'* 

" Here is a nice opportunity for a recon- 
ciliation, Annie — we have been waiting for 
it." 

" Indeed, we have not. Gran. I never — 
never wish to see him again!" returned 
Annie, still fortifying herself with strong 
language. 

" Annie, my love, we need not answer this 
note till to-morrow ; but you must not yield 
to pride." 

" No, Gran, not pride — ^but I can never 
respect him again ; and you know when once 
respect is gone, it is impossible to love !" 
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" Not so, Annie — ^you love him yet." 

The old lady blushed at her own shrewd- 
ness, and Annie was somewhat put out, for 
she had intended taking very high ground, 
indeed, on which no one could oppose her. 

" You can't know my mind — ^why do you 
say that ?" 

" You told me, Annie,'* said Mrs. Wolsey, 
briskly. 

"Gran!!" 

" Red eyelids and weary sighing all the 
day are plainer than words, darling; and 
these told me all about it long ago. I have 
been watching you." 

" That was very sly of you ma'am," said 
Annie, laughing languidly; "but you were 
wrong, quite wrong, and we wiU send a 
refusal." 

" What will your friend Sidney think ?" 

Annie said, sharply, " Whatever she 
pleases. She is a hateful, bold-mannered 
girl, and no friend of mine." 

Mrs. Wolsey took this httle outbreak very 
quietly. She only said, as if she was talking 
to a child, " Well, Annie love, poor Sidney 
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is neither so pretty nor so winning as to 
merit your dislike. Mr. Henderson told me 
she had the beauty and the brains of a but- 
terfly. Now you must go with me. You 
know you have been acting very cruelly to- 
wards poor Mr. Henderson." 

" Gran !'* cried Annie, turning round 
again quite hotly, " whose part do you 
take — ^mine or his ?'* 

" Mr. Henderson's, of course," replied the 
old lady, with a look of surprise. " Come 
over here — sit beside me, Annie — and I'll 
tell you what I think of it. You were 
shocked that he beat Jay so severely, and so 
was I, though she is a very naughty child. 
It was the first time I ever heard of his 
punishing her, and the cause of it was only 
a proof that he loved you very much. He 
was in a great passion, and did wrong ; but 
we have forgiven him for that long ago." 

Then the advocate proceeded, in a lower 
voice, to extenuate Mr. Henderson's conduct 
towards his father, advancing her pleas very 
quietly and simply; and though a weakly 
vessel in argument, she seemed to be winning 
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her way. She liked Mr. Henderson — ^he was 
always most affectionately attentive to her; 
and she was so much broken and faded by 
the untimely death of her son, that his warm, 
filial manner came all the kindlier to her 
mind. She looked upon his conduct conse- 
quently with the benignest prejudice. In 
fact she was one of those good beings that 
have never discovered it is a vdcked world we 
live in; for a simple charity obscured her 
judgment, even as a pair of blue spectacles 
give everything the tint of the sky. 

The words ran like music into Annie's 
ears. She snatched the old lady's hand ; her 
eyes filled up. 

" Oh, Gran, I was so happy — everything 
had turned out so happily. I was so proud 
to have helped him, and saved him. He 
does not care for me — ^he will not forgive 
me. He broke off everything himself, and it 
would be bold and indelicate in me to make 
an advance. How shall I bear it — ^how shall 
I bear it !" 

" Bear it by drying your eyes, love, and 
taking my advice,'' whispered Mrs. Wolsey, 
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very coaxingly; " though I am a silly old 
woman, Annie dear, I'm right in this. Of 
course it is his part to speak in this matter, 
but it is yours to give him an open. We will 
go to this party — ^it is all settled, and we will 
turn pride out of our hearts. I'll answer 
Sidney's note to-day." 
So Annie took comfort. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The doctor's house was joined to the dis- 
pensary — green-latticed hall-door — front of 
roses — parlour shutters open at night, so 
that you could see the doctor's four daughters 
playing whist within as you went by. 

Dr. Mullen was at home, and was dis- 
cussing his second tumbler in the society of 
Mrs. Mullen, a lean, placid woman, and 
aforesaid daughters. He was a man who 
could break a poker across his arm, as a 
child might that cake called lady's-finger. 
He could grasp a quart porter-pot, and com- 
press it like an egg-shell. He was said to 
have lifted a pipe of wine till the bung was 
on a level with his lips. He could push a 
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half-hundred weight twenty-two feet, and 
fling a sledge with grey Douglas himself. 

The doctor's neck, as it rose above his 
satin-stock, was like a plinth of red granite ! 

There is something impressive in great 
personal strength, especially when it is under 
the hearty sway of a kind cordial temper, and 
is surmounted by as jolly a face as Dr. 
Mullen's. 

The doctor, as we have said, was seated 
over his punch — good-vrill and good-humour 
hovering above him — when a knock came to 
the door, and Mr. Roach was shown in. 

He was cordially welcomed, and imme- 
diately installed in the place of honour. A 
bottle of port wine was placed on the table, 
and two full glasses of wine forced upon him, 
one after the other, though he was fain to 
be considered as an ordinary guest. 

The beauty of the family sat beside him 
— a pale young woman ; short, golden curls, 
like the Saxon Rowena; big, languid eyes, 
that had lost their light by reading romances. 
She sat silently beside him, casting at him 
long looks of hazy tenderness. 

VOL. II. K 
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Womankind were of no account here — 
the doctor was the mouthpiece of the family. 
Mrs. Mullen and her four daughters could 
give a nervous grasp of the hand — could 
smile over at you dumb and inexpressible 
hospitality, and could concentrate every hope 
and energy in bringing you to a state of re- 
pletion — a strong and savage courtesy not to 
be hastily condemned. 

The doctor spoke of farming; he intro- 
duced the classics 1 he repeated, with infinite 
gusto, several little epigrams of his own 
composition. 

" Mr. Roach, did I ever repeat to you 
some lines I made on my wife when I mar- 
ried her ?" 

" Oh, Richard, for shame 1" said Mrs. 
Mullen, in a tremulous voice 

" Mrs. Mullen was a Miss Knox you must 
know, and she used always to be saying 
she'd end her days in a convent, as all 
young ladies say who have long to wait for 
a husband. She met me, however, one fine 
morning, whispered a soft * yes ' in my ear, 
and sank into my arms.'* 
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** For shame, Richard. Never mind him, 

Mr. Roach. 

[The Misses MuUen] — " For sham^ pa V* 
'^ I made a little impromptu on the spot, 

sir, and here it is. I know you're a classical 

scholar, Mr. Roach— 



€( 



Kate Knox, long repining in maidenly woe. 

To heaven a fair nun intended to go. 

Till a handsome young doctor her dark cell unlocks ; 

To his arms, ruit coelo tadto Nox /'* 



[The Misses Aftitten]— " For shame, pa; 
that's not true." 

Mrs. Mullen was covered with blushes. 

Roach turned the subject suddenly by a 
question on surgery. He wished to speak to 
the doctor on the nature of the brain. He 
had some theories on its phenomena which he 
was anxious to propose. So the doctor filled 
his tumbler for the third time, that he might 
listen with impartial attention; and Mrs. 
Mullen, still twinkling dumb hospitality at 
her guest, rose and made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to fill his glass. 

" Tell me, doctor, cannot a portion of the 

K 2 
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brain be destroyed or paralysed without 
material injury to life and reason ?" 

" We have had such cases, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Roach, but they are rare;*' said the 
doctor sagely. 

" Have not certain recollections been sud- 
denly erased from the mind by various causes 
— brain-fever for instance ?" 

'' Not a doubt of it, Mr. Roach/' 

" We know of men who, from brain-fever, 
have lost a mass of information lately ac- 
quired, and yet are otherwise what they were. 
We know that old men, by some law of 
the brain, forget what grieved them yes- 
terday, and yet may be storehouses of know- 
ledge and anecdote." 

" Very curious fact !" said the doctor, 
thoughtfully, stirring his punch. 

*' On the other hand," continued Roach, 
" we find ideas, especially those received in 
early childhood, apparently quite effaced from 
the brain, turn up some day like a lost 
parchment-scroll — sometimes in a dream, 
sometimes at a perfume, or a sound, or 
even a particular tint of the sky," 
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" Strange, but very true. Mr. Roach," 
said the doctor, peeling a lemon. 

" A madman is violent on one subject 
alone, and sound on all the rest. Why is 
it so ?'' 

" ' Pon my word and credit, Mr. Roach, 
I couldn't say exactly.'* 

** Does it not, taken in connexion with 
those other phenomena, imply a partial un- 
soundness, probably confined to that spot 
where painful ideas or memories lurk?" 

" ' Pon my word, you puzzle me there." 

" See here, doctor. Ideas, which become 
memories in time, are conveyed through the 
nerves and stored in the brain. Do you 
follow me ? The brain seems to be composed, 
if I may use the figure, of countless memory- 
cells — it is as full of ideas in an adult as a 
comb is fuU of honey, and like the comb, 
some of these cells are acrid and bitter, some 
black and empty. Memories, as we know, 
are sometimes strangely dormant — sometimes 
are fading away — sometimes gone — often 
again of a diseased prominence ; but however 
indistinct or strong they may be, always 
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separate ; never, like intricately-crossed hand- 
writing. Revengeful and sensual memories 
possibly descend to the cerebellum. They 
are often in connexion, however, with the 
cerebral or intellectual organs, and this com- 
bination will cause misery and madness in 
the end. Do I make myself clear ?'' 

**'Pon my word, nothing could be more 
expUdt." said the doctor. Jh huge oomplai. 
sance, for he was utteriy perplexed. 

*' Now, why could we not anticipate time, 
and wipe out or paralyse a certain memory, if 
only we could discover its whereabouts. 
Men have lived, you say, having lost a portion 
of the brain. What is to prevent a skilful 
use of the trephine, and the careful exposure 
of the pia-mater at the precise spot, when the 
touch of some powerful narcotic, or the nick 
of a lancet, may suddenly quit a man c^ a 
long distemper of the mind ?'' 

** Is your tea to your liking, Mr. Bx)ach ?** 
said the sentimental £liza» suddenly breaking 
her silence. 

** Tou will answer me, no doubt, said the 
Agent," exdtedty, " that the passion I would 
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extirpate is linked with many, and has several 
roots. I reply, that its special direction de- 
pends upon certain associations— paralyse 
these, and the man goes out smiling an4 
free." 

'^Now, how would you propose to ascertain 
the spot?" said the doctor, watching him 
curiously. - 

" When I have been reading very abstruse 
science far into the night, invariably the causal 
and comparative organs here across the fore- 
head used to be exhausted and aching, so 
that I had to tie a wet towel round my head. 
Had I tasked them overmuch, they would 
have been paralysed altogether. Well, then, 
to come to the point — ^I experience & throb- 
bing at the precise spot I was hurt, whenever, 
mark you, I am agitated by certain thoughts 
which I can't expel. Have you ever, during 
your hospital practice, been obUged to tre- 
phine a patient ?'' 

" Never, Mr. Roach ; it is a most critical 
operation." 

" Would you undertake it ?" 

" Mr. Roach," said the doctor, gravely, " I 
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never like entering on professional matters be- 
fore my family. I know you'll pardon me." 

Roach soon got up to go, and the doctor 
followed him out. 

"Just step into the dispensary for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Roach. That was an ugly blow 
you received — is it quite healed ?" 

" Quite healed," repUed the Agent. 

" No inconvenience — no headache ?" 

Roach looked at him steadily, and shook 
his head. 

"You have been suffering from anxiety, 
Mr. Roach. You have not kept your mind 
easy." 

" That is not always in one's power, doctor ; 
but I have noted some sjrmptoms — a throb- 
bing, and often a ringing in the ears." 

" Allow me to feel the place." 

He gently probed the old wound, and 
there seemed to be a slight elevation all round 
it, as if the central spot was depressed; but 

he knew this appearance to be often deceit- 
ful. 

" Is it your opinion that the blow has aflFect- 
ed my brain ? Have no delicacy in telling me 
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— I am anxious for the operation, and would 
venture it/* 

" Well, Mr. Roach, I should like to have 
another opinion. The best doctor of all at 
present is yourself. Give up business — ^lay 
aside all your ansdety and care, for a month 
or so, and I hope it will be nothing." 

"Yes, yes, doctor — ^many a man has laid 
aside his leg on your hospital-shelves, and it 
has been dead and buried many a year before 
him. I leave my care with you — ^bottle it 
and label it till 1 see you next — drown it in 
laudanum." 

"Good night, Mr. Roach. I thought 
you'd be dining at Mr. Ffrench's to-night. 
He has a grand party.'* 

" I'm going there straight," said he joyous- 
ly — (he was in an old green shooting coat). 
" They won't sup without me, ha 1 ha ! ha ! 
Good-night, doctor. You might make your 
fortune if you succeed in my cure. I tell you 
you'd have all the world at your gate. They 
have all something they are dying to forget — 
lords, and dukes, and queens — ^but can't. 
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Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. Good 
night !" 

He walked rapidly down the moonlit street, 
muttering more than once — '* I shall see her 
—who says I cm't look my misery in the 
face? I shall see her, when she does not 
dream I see her — and — him too— in his tri- 
mnph and happiness. I shall see the man I 
could kiU— ay, kill r 
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CHAPTER XI. 

At half-past seven Mr. Ffrench's party had 
assembled. 

Mr. Henderson stood at the fireplace con- 
versing with Lady Pouncet. A well-shaped 
leg shghtly forward, chest thrown out, hands 
behind his back, and his features full of light 
and play. 

Say that here our reader enters the room 
and beholds him. 

" He is only a short, bald man 1" 

Well, but watch him — ^hear him. No dis- 
play of wit, no fatiguing brilliancy, no dis- 
tressing warmth. See what deUcate humour 
in the slight crows'-feet that come and go 
about his soft brown eyes — ^what graceful, 
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winning bonhommie in his gaze and address. 
Hear how freshly he says trifling things. 
Listen to him enduring and enlivening that 
heavy, fashionable woman. How his little 
careless comments go like leaven through her 
dough-Uke conversation ; for Lady Pouncet is 
one who ventures to talk indigestible subjects 
even when waiting for dinner. 

There are certain bumptious men we have 
heard called delightful, who have many clever 
things to say. and say them with noise. 
They are nothing but blundering egotists, 
and know no more how to play upon that 
delicate instrument, Society, than does a baby 
thumping a piano. Mr. Henderson's touch 
was skilful. You could never catch a single 
note. It was a general effect which charmed 
you — an easy, stimulating flow of chat — a 
tact which, like a divining-rod, would quickly 
guide him to the channels of your interest, 
that he might run musically into them. 

Wotdd you hear of foreign life ? Mr. Hen- 
derson has smoked a pipe on the Rocky 
Mountains and pic-nicked imder the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh. Would you be the raconteur? 
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You would find him an accompKshed listener, 
prompt to eke out your point till you were 
content. You dislike the raw-sugar of flat- 
tery ; it disgusts and cloys you. Ah ! but 
have you ever tasted any of the finer flavours 
which the palate never forgets — ^those imper- 
ceptible sweets that just put you on good 
terms with yourself — those delicate sug- 
gestions to self-flattery — e.g., the judicious 
depreciation of your rival in your hearing, 
&c. You could not have detected Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

He had sentiment and he had intellect, 
with a good boundary of common-sense be- 
tween them — a sound partition-wall between 
the flower-mazes and the high-road, never 
rigidly impassable, and, above all, no wound- 
ing broken-glass at top. 

If you be a woman, my reader, the short, 
bald man would win your confidence in an 
hour. Do not say he wouldn't. 

Annie entered with Mrs. Wolsey. It came 
to Mr. Henderson's turn to greet her, and she 
just looked at him for a moment under her 
lashes as she held out her hand. He met her 
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as any one might have expected who cared to 
notice them. Apparently he was easy and 
fiamiUar as usual; but Annie's quickened 
senses saw a difference^ and she shrunk im- 
perceptibly. Perhaps it was only fancy. 

The dinner was excellent, and passed off 
very well. Lady Pouncet prosed languidly, 
and Lord Pouncet haw-hawed intolerably, 
but neither of these distinguished bores were 
able to spoil the soup, or dissipate the curd in 
the salmon, or dull the flavour of the supreme 
de volaille. Annie talked mechanically to 
somebody in a white cravat ; but not a word 
Mr. Henderson said escaped her. She could 
not shut out his voice. 

Dinner over, and the ladies seated in the 
drawing-room, Annie's attention is the pro- 
perty of the two elder Misses Ffrench — ^lively, 
affectionate girls, who could find talk in curl- 
papers. 

At length the gentlemen began to drop in, 
and Annie's eyes, from time to time, turned 
shyly towards the door. Surely he will come 
over, she thought, and sit beside her as' he 
used. Surely he will make some advance — 
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show some inclination for a reconciliation — 
unless he cares for her no more. 

The door opens again, and she feels it is 
he. 

Mr. Henderson enters with his usual sub- 
dued jauntiness. She caught his eye for a 
moment, and then looked down with a burn- 
ing cheek. Now he must be approaching. 
She fancied she could feel his shadow falling 
on her. 

"How well Mr. Henderson is looking, 
Annie,*' said Miss Ffrench. "WeVe grown 
so fond of him, we are quite jealous of Sidney, 
he is so absurdly attentive to her. Just look 
at them ; they are deep in chat abeady/' 

Annie looked up quickly and found herself 
unnoticed. He was seated beside Sidney, 
and Sidney never looked so sparkling and 
lovely. Amid her pain she forced herself to 
smile. Pride gave her momentary spirits ; 
but, ever and anon, they sank as his soft voice 
wafted over to her. So he used to speed the 
evening for her, even in that soft, winning 
tone. She longed for the night to wear 
away ; she wished she had never come. This 
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was her reward for conqnering .her pride for 
his sake. This, then, was what she had come 
for, to grace Sidney's triumph. As she 
glanced at her — ^so black-eyed, so blooming, 
so languishing — she &ncied she saw the 
mafidous triumph luiking in her beauty, as 
an asp might dart through fruitage and 
flowers. 

Mr. Ffirench popped down beside Annie, 
with a perked smile on his Memphian fea- 
tures. Oh ! he was ruefidly sprightly. There 
was a little chopping sea of facetiae which tor- 
mented her, like flies round a wounded hind. 
She could only listen to the soft, winning 
voice, and strive painfuUy to humour her 
companion with hap-hazard smiles, till at 
length he gave her up. 

Then came to her side a handsome, whisk- 
ered officer, with a hack-heart. For once he 
found his attractions at a discount. Her eyes 
turned on him, as he spoke, with cold inatten- 
tion; and still, through his aw- — aw — aw — 
blank — ^blank — ^blank, came that voice. 

Sidney and Mr. Henderson presently rose 
and went to the pimio. He asked her to 
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sing. He chose the song, too, and Annie 
caught the name through the aw — aw — ^blank 
— blank. It was a favourite air of Mr. Hen- 
derson's, which he had often said he could 
hear from no one but her ; so she had appro- 
priated it, was jealous of having it sung, and 
would not practise it often, lest she might tire 
of it, or some quick ear might rob her of her 
privilege. Mr. Henderson must have meant 
this slight, and it stung her to the heart. 

"I want to speak to Miss Ffrench," said 
she to the hack-heart, as she rose rather sud- 
denly and went into the next room. There 
she found her friend, and complaining that 
the room was hot, said that she wished to see 
the geraniimis ; she scarce knew what she 
said. Now the greenhouse was attached to 
the room, and stretched dimly off into a 
flower-garden, so her friend opened the glass 
door, and led her in. 

Down the cool flower-aisle she went, speak- 
ing and laughing with effort. Her words 
and laughter were feverish and nervous. She 
wished to drown the burden of that song. 
As she moved on, a vine-tendril softly struck 
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her forehead, and it was sufficient to make 
her start. 

''Come out into the garden/' said Miss 
Ffinmch. '' We often go ont at nig^t, and I 
promised the bojs to see their fireworks. 
Hoe are our shawk, Annie. The boys are 
preparing fireworks on the lawn, and we must 
keep at a safe distance." 

So saying, she c^iened the fiiither ^ass 
door and they passed ooL 

"Pwoad!" said the man with the hack- 
heart. •* A pwoad beauty," 

** Stoopid !'' observed an over-dre^ed lady, 
beneath the silk and ivosj of her fan. 

'* Mdancholy ever sinoe her father s death," 
sskl an old lady who said kind things d 
evetybody. 

Such were the murmur^ remarks on Annie 
when she had vanished. 

The ev€amig passed on, and she did not 
vetom to the room ; so Mrs, Woisey, lihinking 
it timae to go, wast ova* to Mr. Henderaoii, 
and srad timSdlhf , ^ Woold you be so kiiMl as 
Id fiikl Axooe for loe. I hear she is oat on 
hmsL with lie gids," 
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Mr, Henderson was very gracious, and ac- 
ceded even with alacrity, so that the old lady 
was pleased with her scheme, and considered 
everything amicably arranged. 

" 1 say, Henderson,'' said Mr Ffrench, " if 
you want to find those young ladies they are 
somewhere near the Heronry, where my two 
scamps are getting ready their combustibles. 
We are to have some grand fireworks to-night 
I hear." 

Thus directed, Mr. Henderson issued forth, 
with his springy step, into the day of moon- 
light without. The patent-leather was pre- 
sently bathed with dew as he crossed the 
lawn to a grove of large old trees that almost 
bordered the garden-wall. This was the 
Heronry, and the nightly resort of those grey 
wanderers. In places where the lacing 
branches opened against the sky you could 
see a dark, still object here and there — each 
a heron, fast asleep and dreaming of the 
marshes. 

He had come thus far, and was gazing 
round him curiously, when a hand was 
nimbly laid upon his arm. 

L 2 
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" Stand and deliver V 

He started round, and there stood Roach 
laughing at his alarm. 

" Mr. Roach ! God bless my soul, man, 
what brought you here ?'" 

" The lights drew me here. Look how 
the drawing-room is a-blaze with Ught. A 
case of the silly moth round the candle, say 

Mr. Henderson concluded he was drunk, 
and wishing to cut short this eccentric inter- 
view as speedily as possible, said, im- 
pressively, " Mr. Roach, take my advice, 
go quietly home. You have not been invited 
by Mr. Ffrench, and he would be very much 
o£Fended at your coming about his house.*' 

" You would deny me, then, the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing your happiness, sir. You, 
who have the ripe sheaf in your bosom, 
grudge me my miserable gleanings. You are 
not generous, sir. 

" Mr. Roach, I mean very kindly towards 
you; but you are not very steady to-night, 
and I am truly sorry to think so." 

"Steady?— Not steady?" He grasped 
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Mr. Henderson's arm again. " Look at that 
heron up there. You see her !" 

He snatched out a pistol from his breast, 
and levelled it. Hr. Henderson palpably 
shrank. 

" Not steady to-night — the night of all our 
triumph and success. Watch !" 

" My dear fellow, you're all right I'm 
certain ; but don't be mad. You will disturb 

the house. D ^n it, man, put up that 

pistol !" 

" One — ^two," — a loud report ! and down 
flapped the bird from branch to branch, till 
it lay motionless and dead on the mound 
beyond them. 

Mr. Henderson made an angry effort to 
escape, but the Agent's hand held him with 
a grasp of steel. 

" Ha ! old Grey-back is dead — ^fell like 
a dusty pantaloon — ^he will never mope or 
fret by the river again. I tell you, sir. Grey- 
back is past all pain, and thought, and 
memory — ^you and I might rest as peacefully, 
if we chose. I have another pistol !" he 
whispered, bending eagerly down. 
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" You are drunk, sir ; take off your hand/' 
cried Mr. Henderson, in rage and terror. 

" I won't hurry you — don't fear ; but keep 
her from her father's grave, for he said you 
killed him, and that would spoil the honey- 
moon. Treasure your life — treasure every 
month. In a few years, say forty years, 
mark me now — for all your happiness and 
success — ^you, and I, and Grey-back will all 
be equal — all three of us fast asleep, and at 
rest. Whom will she love then — answer me 
that, Mr. Henderson? Whom will she love 
then ?" 

He let go his grasp, and Mr. Henderson, 
finding himself free, instantly made a precipi- 
tate retreat, nor did he look behind him till 
he had reached the borders of the grass. 
When he turned, he fancied he could still 
see the dim, strong-built figure of the Agent, 
watching him from beneath the trees. 

" The fellow is dangerous when he drinks,'* 
he muttered. " He don't look like a success- 
ful man, though ; he'd have shot me, had he 
dared." 

He now saw some ladies coming up the 
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avenue, escorted by two riotous young gen- 
tlemen, and his voice quavered as he hailed 
them. 

" Oh ! here is Mr. Henderson," said one 
of the boys. " Since Miss Brandon won't come 
with us, he will bring her home, ayd the 
rest of you must come with us now. There, 
Jack has just let off a blind rocket without 
our leave. Mr. Henderson, won't you bring 
back Miss Brandon ?" 

" I have just come to do so," said Mr. 
Henderson. " Mrs. Wolsey asked me to see 
her back. The carriage is ordered." 

" All right," exclaimed the two boys, 
seizing on their sisters, and dragging them 
across the grass; " and don't forget, Mr. 
Henderson, to make them all come to the 
bow-window ; they'll see everything there. 
I'll kick that sneak, Jack !" 

Mr. Henderson and Annie were now alone 
— she walked on sullenly by his side. 

" Annie," said he, in a feeling tone, " I 
could not help observing that you were 
depressed — ^unhappy, to-night." 

" You need not have noticed it, sir." 
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" You have been unjust to me, Annie 
always too hasty. I wish to speak to you." 

Pride flamed up ! She had been tried 
sorely that night; he had been torturing 
her, and watching the efiect. Womanly 
pride flamed up ! 

" I don't wish to speak to you, sir. I 
never wish to see you again." 

She swept on past him. Over her white 
dress the trees threw a mesh of gnarled 
shadows. 

Pride is a thriftless bargainer. For one 
wave of the hand, one grand flash of the eye, 
one big pulsation of dehcious anger, we will 
sometimes sentence ourselves to a life's 
meagre fret. 

It is as if we bargained for one dainty dish 
with an appetite, and then prison-diet for 
hfe. 

" Poor girl ! she is jealous — she loves me 
still," said Mr. Henderson, with a sigh of 
reUef. " Miss Putney's a fool I" 
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CHAPTER XH. 

Mr. Henderson began to find his home 
gloomy. He was now quite alone, and had 
never known before what a cheerful thing 
is the voice of a child, if the house be large 
and dull. He began to miss his Uttle 
daughter, and to hail a letter from her as 
something hke company. 

He and his ancestors inhabited the upper 
part of the house alone; and these latter 
watched him all day from their frames with 
shadowy eyes, which followed him or fixed 
on him as he walked or sat, as if they had 
taken a peep into his draft-books, and 
trembled for their old demesne. 

These and his thoughts were Mr. Hender- 
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son's only company; and Thought, like the 
disgesting juices, must have wholesome 
enployment, or it begins to corrode. We 
shall come to the lesult of his thoughts by- 
and-bye. 

He was not a man to yield weakly to 
depression, the more so as he felt assured there 
was good fortune awaiting him in the future. 
He put Care away from him as he would have 
expelled a mongrel from his lawn, and 
resolved on gentle recreation. 

Twelve o'clock of a sunny forenoon he 
rigged his smaller sahnon-rod, opened his 
stores of flies, and holding many choice 
patterns between his eye and the light, 
speculated on the gdd and claret tints. 
There had been a slight firesh in the river, 
so he selected a fly aU ghttering with goidrai- 
pheasant and tinsel. Sulky must be the fidi 
who will resist such splendour. 

Suppose, Mr. Henderscm, you throw 
another fly over Annie at your leisure. 
You have been playing her a httle awkwardly 
hitherto, and may lose a noble prize. 

Oat he went with his rod nodcfing before him. 
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and spent the day along the river-banks, unsti- 
mulated by a single rise. Flies too gaudy 
and weather too cloudless — not a single rise. 

Now Mr. Henderson knows, and no man 
better, that these two conditions — gaudy fly 
and sunny weather — are what catch men 
best; but with Annie, perhaps, it is the 
reverse, for she clung to him in misfortune, 
when he had nothing to oflfer her but dusky 
chambers in the Marshalsea. 

His long knowledge of Miss Putney's 
character had inclined him, on a recon- 
sideration of her gossip, to disbelieve its 
leading details. Annie's ill-disguised suffer- 
ings and closing flash of indignation con- 
firmed him in this disbelief. Roach's excited 
words, while they disclosed his presumptuous 
passion, were obviously the bitter expression 
of disappointment and despair. Under this 
conviction, indeed, he had thought proper 
to overlook the Agent's rough and familiar 
conduct towards himself, which was, he 
conceived, the direct effect of drunken 
jealousy. He also considered that some- 
thing might be elicited from the man by 
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very careful finesse. So on this day lie wrote 
a note to him, requesting him to meet him 
at eight o'clock next morning, ostensibly on 
some fanning business in hand, but reaQy 
to reconnoitre and observe. He could not 
beUeve that Annie would be led to a vin- 
dictive act ; such contorted pride was not in 
her nature ; but for all these comforting 
considerations, lonely thought had b^un 
to rankle, and to suggest more rational fears. 
Annie had confided on him with aQ the sin- 
gleness of her character — rehed on his 
goodness — ^believed him to be oracle infal- 
lible, and principle personified. This con- 
fidence was a shelter to her, beneath which 
she had built with trust and repose. When 
the sheltering eaves have crumbled away, there 
the martin builds no more. 

The result of these reflections was to adopt 
a direct and decided measure, so as at once 
to sweep firom his path all those trifling mis- 
understandings — ^these cobweb fetters which 
had withstood his happiness so long. Having 
changed his clothes and caused a small fire to 
be lighted in the study, he sat down to his 
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desk and began a letter to Annie, with the 
red dance of the fire-light shooting cheerfully 
across the paper. He adopted a kind and 
manly tone — complained of those misunder- 
standings between two who had been such 
dear friends — and blamed himself for them 
all. He pleaded his unhappiness — that he 
had spoken certain rash words in temper, 
which he would implore her to cancel if a life- 
long acquaintance did not go for nothing, &c. 
Very much to this efiect ran the letter, and 
when it was finished, he despatched, a special 
messenger with it, having directed him not to 
come back without an answer. Then, while 
in the vein, he wrote a long and pleasant 
letter to Jay, and as he sealed it and left it 
for posting, said aloud to himself — 

" I wish even that child were with me 
now/' 

At about six o'clock, Mr. Henderson's nice 
little dinner was quite spoiled by the return 
of the messenger, who told him that Miss 
Brandon said there was no reply. This was 
an old trick of Annie's, as our readers may 
remember, and its meaning might have been 
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doubtful; but Mr. Henderson was sore 
troubled, and his hopes fell. 

We have never yet set down anything to 
Mr. Henderson's account which could im- 
peach his aflfection for Annie. The very 
selfishness of his character supplied a basis 
for attachment to anyone devoted to him. 
This is an attachment not very reliable 
perhaps, and largely alloyed, but it may be 
strong. Selfish men are often excellent do- 
mestic characters, and show a fondness for 
everything appertaining to self, whether it 
be their house, their trees, their children, 
or their wife. Of Mr. Henderson we can 
speak more strongly. He had been a bad 
husband, but he had never loved his late 
wife. Annie was after his own heart. He 
had educated her himself, and made her his 
most intimate companion and confidant. 
She had realised to him beauties of dis- 
position he had supposed to be only theoreti- 
cal, and she had developed a devotion to- 
wards him which flattered his self-love, and 
had solaced a very anxious life. He was 
very tenderly attached to her. Every good 
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instinct he possessed — nay, the very master- 
vice of his character — flowed into the channel 
of that love, and gave it tone and strength. 

This unexpected repulse, then, came upon 
him with a shock and an evil presentiment. 

The evening passed miserably and long to 
this man. alone with corroding thought. At 
one moment he felt tempted to go over to 
Moorlands, walk in upon Annie unannounced, 
and come at a distinct conclusion at once; 
but his knowledge and experience of her 
forbade such a course at the next, and he 
felt that time must now intervene. 

His spirits sank deeper and darker as the 
hours went on, so that he actually began to 
ascribe this unnatural despondency to the 
approach of some incipient disease. He rang 
the bell for the servant, and found excuses 
to employ the man at some trifling arrange- 
ments about his room. 

Alone again — the sinking of heart came on 
again. He was obliged to let thought have 
way, as he paced up and down with a 
melancholy gaze at the wall. He thought 
how he would soon be in years — that there 
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was little time to lose in grasping his 
cherished hope — and yet how every idle 
circumstance was tampering with his hap- 
piness, his critical happiness; some spitefol 
midercnrrent always setting against him, and 
driving hini out of haven into the ruin be- 
hind him. 

He suddenly stood still, and exclaimed 
aloud, " What could the fellow mean by that ? 
What was he told ?" 

Now for the first time Roach's allusion to 
Mr. Brandon's death had returned upon bis 
memory. At the time it had struck on bis 
ear unheeded, for he had no consciousness of 
guilt, and was pre-ofcupied with an idea of 
personal danger. Now it came back Eke 
some forgotten feature of a nightmare. 

" What could he have meant ? What bad 
the fellow been told ?" 

Mr. Henderson was perplexed and indig- 
nant. Even though guilty — and who can 
arraign a thought of the heart ? — ^a man can 
always acquit himself honoiu^bly of any wick- 
edness he has successfidly concealed — and, 
with Self for the ingenious advocate, can 
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really believe in the justice of the acquit- 
tal. 

But suppose — suppose Roach were to 
fabricate, or had fabricated some such mali- 
cious story in his jealousy, and poured it into 
Annie's ear ! A spasm crossed his face as 
the suggestion arose — it poisoned all his 
thoughts. 

As it waxed late he grew nervous, and dis- 
played his weakness by an act which would 
have disgraced a schoolboy. Right over his 
study chimney-piece was the portrait of Sir 
Alfred Henderson, with his crooked smile. 
The old gentleman had got a stroke in middle 
life which stamped him thus, and made him a 
disagreeable object to meet his great-grand- 
son's eye at every turn of the room. Mr. 
Henderson placed a chair on the hearth-rug, 
and standing upon it on tiptoe, he turned the 
picture on its cord, so that its face was* to the 
wall. 

It was now very late, and bed-time long 
past, so he put out the moderateur, lit his 
chamber-candle, and was going out, when he 
paused as if a thought had struck him, and 
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returned to bis desk. Out of it he took a 
miniature, and looked at it very sadly for 
several minutes. It was a likeness of Annie 
smiling at him lovingly. 

Passed before him, as he gazed at the quiet 
face, that scene under the elm-tree, when all 
his hopes seemed drifting away like the red 
leaves above him. He fSsmcied even now that 
he could see in those low-browed, grey eyes 
that met him, the Ught of that fidehty, that 
rare and wondrous fidehty, which had clung 
to him in his misery. Was it, then, shaken 
at last ? He shut the miniature, and replaced 
it with a heavy sigh. 

Again he paced the room, and the un- 
natural despondency sunk upon his heart 
again. What if some disease were steaUng 
on him, like the murderous Thane, to strike 
him in his sleep ! 

The clock struck two ; he recovered himself 
with a great eflfort of reason, and went up 
stairs. 

His shppered feet went heavily up with 
soft dull flaps. What sadness may be con- 
veyed in a step ! His shadow followed him 
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from wall to wall, like some phautom Disease 
that would strike him in his sleep. Hear 
what a hopeless sound has the closing of his 
door, echoing through this lonely house ! 



The next morning at eight o'clock Roach 
walked into the hall, and inquired if Mr. 
Henderson were up. The butler looked pale 
and terrified. 

" Oh, sir — oh, Mr. Roach — what's on the 
masther? I've been up, sir, with his hot 
wather, and — and — oh, sir !" 

"What ailed him?" said Roach, impa- 
tiently. 

" Oh, Mr. Roach, he did nothing but grin 
at me !" 

" Did he say nothing, man ?" 

" Myself hardly knows, sir. Only just like 
_blab— blab— blab— " 

Roach darted up, paused for an instant 
at the door, and heard a loud stertorous 
breathing inside. He entered softly. 

Mr. Henderson sat in his bed ; but was it, 
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indeed, Mr. Henderson? A man sat there 
with a frightful Pantaloon grin, and an arm 
stretched out, as if beckoning to some grotes- 
que spectacle. 

Roach approached the bed, and the hand 
clutched at him Uke a drowning swimmer at 
a rock. Nothing was intefligible in that 
writhed grin and that voice of a baby, but the 
vague entreaty for help ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Roach had an indistinct comprehension of 
what had happened. He rung the bell vio-, 
lently for assistance, and endeavoured, with a 
humane impulse, to quell the patient's alarm. 
The servants were all huddled together out- 
side the door, conferring in terrified whispers. 
At the summons, the butler entered, and 
Roach immediately despatched him to the 
dispensary at Lanesborough. 

In great haste came the doctor — even so 
had' he been summoned to Mr. Brandon's 
dying bed. He pronounced the disease to be 
a serious case of paralysis known as hemiple- 
gia, and applied the usual remedies with 
promptitude— bleeding, bUstering, seton, &c. 
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and pitiM; his step was muffled, as if he 
tended some one he loved. He watched by 
Mr. Henderson's side with a rigid decorum 
schooling his features to compassion ; and all 
this, because he was conscious that a gradual 
triumph was rising within him not to be con- 
trolled — ^he. wrestled with it, but it rose and 
tingled in his blood — he trembled lest he 
might betray it. 

He was ever arresting his gaze as it turned 
with a pleasure which appalled his better 
nature upon the spectacle before him. The 
sick man seemed to shrink, showed a palpable 
uneasiness under his observations, and seemed 
dissatisfied to be left alone with him ; so he 
set a rigid constraint on himself and looked 
no more. But the cheval-glass now stood 
obliquely turned to him, and there was the 
grim picture distinctly reflected. 

It was an hour of triumph — struggle as he 
would, an hour of fierce triumph. 

" Is that your seductive smile, Mr. Hender- 
son,'' whispered his Satan self, within. 
"Was it with that ogle that you won her 
priceless love? Try its charm on her again. 
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Why, you'd scare her — ^you'd terrify her to 
death ! 

" If moral ugliness could break out on a 
man's front, may be you'd have looked like 
that long ago. 

" But the tongue is a charmer, and your's 
was sweet and fluent, Mr. Henderson. Your 
voice could make her eye bright, ay, and wet, 
too, at your will. The graceful story, the 
noble sentiment, the delicious vein of humour, 
the soft key-note of love — where are they 
gone? Have they all dwindled to the blab- 
blab of an infant? You might as well be 
dead, man, that she might mourn for you as 
you were. Now you are wedded to a dead 
half. 

" I have been striving, day and night, to 
cure myself of this passion ; it is the same to 
me if she be cured by that grin." 

These were not words, they were the im- 
port of broken and rebellious thoughts which 
he strove to quell. Again and again, he 
struggled with this fiendish triumph — reason- 
ing with his heart, condemning himself harsh- 
ly ; but all was in vain, the effort w^as good. 
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but it was like the flap of a lattice against the 
bacchant winds. His Satan-self triumphed 
and gloated within. 

The door opened. He could see it open in 
the glass. Who could it be ? He was afraid 
to turn round lest it might indeed be she, so 
he watched the figure as in a vision. 

Like a drift of sunshine Annie darted 
across the dim room, and knelt by Mr. Hen- 
derson's side! Roach thought to interpose, 
but was late ; he watched her face, in agony 
of suspense, for one trace of fear, of disgust, 
or of horror ; there was nothing on it but 
timid, compassionate love. There was a 
world of love in her eye, as she wound her 
arm round that stricken form, and whispered 
words of earnest, faltering comfort. As she 
knelt there by him you might have fixed her 
in marble for an effigy — not of a guardian 
spirit — not of a suppUcating angel — ^but a 
beautiful eflBgy of Womanhood ! 

" I have come because I heard you were 
sick and alone." 

He strove to hide his face and to push her 
aside. 
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" DorCt turn me away. I would give my 
life to make you well." 

Still he waved her impatiently from him, 
jealously averting the distorted features. 

" Oh ! let me stay by you, and try to 
cheer you ! You must not be uneasy ; the 
doctor told me you would get well, with 
God's help. I thought you were a great deal 
worse ; but now, you will recover very soon, 
and I shall read out to you, and talk to you, 
and never leave you, unless you foroe me 
cruelly.'' 

Still the averted face, and the signal to 
leave him. 

" I have a right to comfort you ; no one 
has my claim," she said, with a moment's 
querulous impatience. Then with streaming 
eyes — " Pray, let us be friends. I've known 
you all my life. You are dearer to me now 
than ever !" 

He wrote something tremulously on the pa- 
per beside him, and pushed it towards her. 

Roach writhed and gasped at the scene. 
He would have smothered if he stood there 
a moment longer. 
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The prying servants saw him staggering 
down stairs, and yet none of them addressed 
him, his eye glared so vacantly, and his cheek 
was so ashy. God help him, this was his 
triumph ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Henderson wrote hurriedly the words 
— " Leave me if you pity me'' 

Then Annie got up very mournfully, and 
stood apart from him to give him time to 
relent ; but he sat sullenly turned away, and 
seemed to have forgotten she was there. So 
with a heavy sigh she went out and softly 
closed the door. Hope and comfort went 
out too at that soft closing of the door. 

One of the servants, a quiet old man, who 
had been in the family for more than thirty 
years, came up instead of her, and remained 
in attendance. Silent and crouching, Mr. 
Henderson sat in his chair, feebly changing 
his position from time to time. When the 
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doctor came he wrote down a few questions, 
then relapsed into a sullen stillness like des- 
pair. He had placed a handkerchief over 
his face, and seemed to sleep, but he was 
awake and thinking. We draw a like veil 
over his thoughts. 

After her painful dismissal, poor Annie 
retired to the drawing-room disconsolate, 
stung with pain that a domestic should 
occupy her rightful place. Her thoughts 
were in confusion arid her purpose gone — 
with it her courage and her strength. Annie 
had no heroism but in her zeal — that being 
thwarted, she was only a weak woman, very 
much in need of consolation and support. 
Though a fanatic in her love and her loyaltj*-, 
Annie would have played a feeble part at 
Saragossa. 

There was a murmuring outside the door, 
and first the cook came in to her with a 
ghost-scared look. Then followed the other 
servants with various reflections of alarm and 
curiosity in their faces. They had come to 
her for intelligence — they would know what 
had happened, and what was to be done. 
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They seemed to have elected her their mis- 
tress. In that large house there was no one 
to act the part but her. Something depend- 
ed on her yet. Annie got up and bravely 
stood to the helm. 

She hastily satisfied the servants, and 
issued a few necessary household directions. 
When once alone again she took pen and 
paper. 

"He thinks I cannot love him now/* she 
whispered with starting tears. Then stoop- 
ing to the desk, she wrote ofi^ on her own 
authority for the attendance of the first me- 
dical aid in Dublin, urging the imminence 
of the case with an unnecessary force of 
language. This important letter she des- 
patched without a moment's delay, charging 
the boy to speed across the fields to Roscom- 
mon, happily forgetful that the inhuman 
mail-car did not start till evening, and 
leisurely then at five miles an hour ! 

The electric spark has seemed a laggard 
when charged with such telegraphs of the 
heart ! 

Dr. Mullen came about mid-day, as he had 
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promised, and highly approved of what Annie 
had done. His report of the patient was not 
unfavourable, and in some measure assuaged 
her terror. She would not, however, admit 
for a moment that any real danger existed. 
• " He will recover — he will certainly reco- 
ver," she said, with a confidence which made 
it quite needless for the good-natured doctor 
to hazard an opinion. Then she questioned 
him as to the proper diet for Mr. Henderson 
— ^inquired if reading out would injure him — 
whether he might soon enjoy fresh air, and 
so forth. Thus she qualified herself for the 
oflBce she aspired to assume. 

During the day she employed herself in 
many little tasks of love — all of them self- 
imposed. She toasted bread till her cheeks 
and forehead were all a-glow from the fire 
— she made broth, and was jealous even of 
dropping in the mace herself. When old 
James came down she seized him and, 
drawing him aside, spread the newspaper 
before him to point out such articles and 
paragraphs as he might read to his master in 
the morning ; and, lest the old fellow should 
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make any provokiDg mistake, she impres- 
sively spelt and pronounced for him the 
difficult words which occurred. She gave 
particular directions that any letter which 
might arrive should be put aside for a few 
days, lest it might convey something calcu* 
lated to agitate or ruffle the mind; for she 
knew well that, to a man in Mr. Henderson's 
pecuniary position, a letter may often be a 
sealed trouble. 

None of these attentions could be traced 
to her. She did not appear in them. There 
was but one delicate act by which she sought 
to suggest a remembrance of herself, and let 
her be pardoned for it. Softly rolled in his 
napkin was a small bunch of her own gera- 
niums — a silent hint of poor Annie's presence 
below. 

She made many and close inquiries before 
she left the house in the evening — such as, 
how he was bearing up? — ^if he seemed to 
suffer pain? — if he had appetite? — ^whether 
he appeared to like company? but not a 
word that pointed to herself, except one 
little timorous question — 
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" James, did he — did he ask for any 
one?'' 

*' Oh, not a soul, Miss." 

She went away with a sigh. 

Next morning she was early there again, 
superintending, providing, and nurse-tending 
behind the scenes. Still, throughout all the 
day, there was only the one little remem- 
brance of herself — ^the bunch of fresh flowers 
softly laid within the napkin — still only one 
question that pointed to herself — 

" James, did he ask for any one to-day ?" 

" Oh, not one, Miss ; he sits thinking-like, 
and nothing more." 

" Does he ever try to speak ?" 

" He can talk a few words. Miss, but 
you'd hardly make out what he says." 

On the third day, Surgeon arrived — a 

gentleman well known for taking a cheerful 
view, but better known for giving substance 
to his cheer. He was immediately shown up 
to Mr. Henderson's room, and shortly after 
had a consultation with Dr. Mullen, who 
was in prompt attendance. 

Annie's heart beat painfully during these 
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moments of suspense. She lay in ambush 

for Surgeon as he came down stairs, 

and, leading him into the parlour, closed 
the door. 

" What do you think of him, sir ?" she 
asked falteringly. 

" We hope to get him over it," said the 
doctor kindly. " Your father is better than 
I expected to find him." 

" He is not my father," said Annie, co- 
louring. She hurried on to ask many ques- 
tions, which could only be answered by an 
oracle, but caught, notwithstanding, great 
hope and happiness from the opinion she 
received. Then, with a quick, delicate ac- 
tion, she slipped an envelope into his hand, 
thanking him for his speedy attendance and 
consoling language. 

Upon this evening, before Annie went, she 
put James to a closer cross-examination than 
he had yet sustained, as she stood bonnetted 
and shawled in the hall. She had been very 
sore in secret about her repulse from Mr. 
Henderson's side, and that her place should 
have been occupied by a domestic. Her 
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sensitiveness about this had made her over- 
cautious in shaping her questions lest she 
might seem to allow the fact. Now she went 
to her point at all hazards. 

" James, are vou sure he never asks for 
any one ?'^ 

" Sartin sure, Miss. Who would the poor 
master want to see in the state he's in,*' 
retorted James, annoyed at the reiteration of 
this question. 

" Does he know how the house is going 
on? 

" Well no, Miss ; but I partly think that's 
because he knows it's in your hands." 

" He does not know it," said Annie. 

Old James was petulant under contradic- 
tion, and in no other mood could any infor- 
mation be obtained from him. 

" Know it, Miss ? — doesn't he ask the 
question every morning the first thing 
before his breakfast, and isn't it the only 
thing he says — * Is she below — ^is she below 
— ^is she below ?' " 

The old fellow told this important fact, 
which Annie had been thirsting for, as if it 
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was a mere irritating trifle. Had he looked 
up instead of waddling away, lie would have 
detected a flash of joy that might have daz- 
zled him, as Annie bade him good-night. 

" He will not believe I can love him now ; 
he shall see." 

Annie was just preparing to return home, 
when she perceived a tall figure passing 
rapidly through the back of the hall, and 
going towards the staircase. 

" Who is that ?" she said, following. 
" You must not go up/' 

The figure stopped and turned round. To 
her astonishment she discovered it to be old 
Mr. Henderson. 

" Annie," he said, " Pierie is very ill. I 
should have been told so. This quarrel has 
been very heavy on my mind, and I must 
see him." 

" Come back, pray ; only wait for to- 
morrow. I think he is asleep," she cried, 
in a muffled voice, fearful lest there should 
be some agitating scene. But he seemed not 
to hear her, and hurried up, tripping some- 
times on a stair in his infirm haste. 
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He knocked at his son's door, and the old 
servant, who had always been very much 
attached to him, opened it, and immediately 
recognised him with pleasure. 

" Stop a moment, your honour, till I tell 
the masther you are here." 

He went tiptoe over to Mr. Pierce's chair, 
and whispered to him that his father waited 
outside to see him. There was no answer. 
The patient sat crouched and sullen, with 
his back turned and his head sunk forward. 
But the old gentleman had entered unbidden, 
and stood even now by his son — erect, with 
a large-hearted impulse — erect, as if the bur- 
den of seventy years had fallen from his 
shoulders. He waved the servant from the 
room. 

** Pierie," he said, " we have both some- 
thing to forgive ; but your sickness and sorrow 
has wiped away all my suffering from my 
memory. I ask you to forgive me." 

He thrust out his tremulous palm, and 
his eyes glistened. He would not believe, in 
that generous moment, that he could be 
repelled. 
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Pierce trembled visibly. He turned pain- 
fully round. The pride of both their hearts 
was broken, and the hands, which had not 
crossed for ten bitter years, how grasped in 
touching forgiveness ! 

The old man slept at Moorlands that night. 
His own room was prepared for him. The 
fire glanced brightly on mahogany press and 
large state-bed, whose snowy coverlet and 
tarnished hangings seemed to link the old 
time with the new. This bright glow seemed 
to give him real welcome at last ; so did the 
old white-haired servant, who delighted to 
honour and serve him. Who else welcomes 
him this night? His wife has mysteriously 
entered, and stands, even now, against yon 
shadowy panel, looking at him, glowing, and 
smiling, and moving 1 

Alas ! it is only the old portrait, with the 
life of firelight upon it. She lived and died 
young in this very room many a year ago. 
But I think she will this night enter the old 
man's dreams. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

At seven o'clock Mr. Pierce was up, and 
was led totteringly to his chair by the fire. He 
had a mortal terror of bed ; and though the 
servant slept by him, he could not abide to 
be stretched at his stiff length. It was sug- 
gestive. 

He told the man, with a broken voice, 
to beg that his father, if he were dressed, 
would come and sit by him. The instinct of 
kin seemed to have wakened in his prostra- 
tion. Thirty years ago he had once this 
same longing — this stirring in the blood 
towards his father. Here is the scene long 
garnered with the Past. 

A sick boy in bed, under a tedious illness. 
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his tossed black curls clouding the pillow ; 
near him a hearty, strong man, with a jovial 
voice. He is tossing a painted air-ball, to be 
caught by the pale, transparent hands of the 
child, who is ever and anon seduced into a 
half-querulous laugh. 

Air-ball out of favour. The tall gentleman 
goes out and returns with two riotous setters, 
which tear about with spasmodic barks — 
scuffle and snarl in play — put their forepaws 
on the pillow, and try to lick the sick boy's 
face. He laughs, and whistles, and claps 
his hands ! 

Dogs out of favour. And this lusty gen- 
tleman, who might more fitly be scouring the 
hills with the distant foxhounds, now quite 
loses dignity. He shows his languid little 
son how the militia are drilled, and delights 
the boy with the goosestep. Presently he 
mimics a drunken soldier led off to the guard- 
house. And so this lusty big man, who 
ought to be after the foxhounds, plays the 
fool the whole day, and at night sits by that 
bed, with a pale scrap of a hand in his own, 
till the soft, long breaths begin. 
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In the morning the querulous calls com- 
mence. " Father ! father ! father ! come play 
with me ! Father !— father !— father !" 

This was the last time he longed for his 
father's company. Now the longing has re- 
turned to the breast of a broken worldling. 

Old Mr. Henderson was up, had been out, 
and had returned. He came eagerly to his 
son, with gratification in every wrinkle, sat by 
him, and talked with high cheer. Then 
mounting a pair of horn spectacles, read out 
the paper to him with munching action of the 
chin, but heartily and loudly, being somewhat 
deaf. 

** Ah ! Pierie," said he, as he paused to 
rest, " if you heard poor dear Annie reading 
out. There never was kinder company than 
poor Annie.*' 

The sick man seemed moved by some sud- 
den uneasiness. He turned round, and spoke 
with more than ordinary efibrt. 

" Father — I think — I should like — ^to sit in 
the sun ; this room is like a vault. Will you 
lend me your arm ?" 

The old man rose full of solicitude, and 
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with his two hands aided his son to stand up. 
Slowly, tremblingly, they moved to the door, 
step by step. Watch them — there is a moral 
in the scene. The man who, in his youth, 
and strength, and selfish despotism — ^had 
driven out an infirm father on the world, now 
crippled, hopeless, helpless, leans for support 
upon that father's nerveless arm. 

They totter on to the. stairs, and begin to 
descend — step by step — step by step. They 
seem, as they descend, to be two very old 
men. 

Time and sufiering has laid old age on the 
one; God's phial has poured out a hideous 
old age on the other in a single night ! 

They went out together, feeble-paced and 
slow, and stood in the glorious sunlight. 
The servant had followed them with a chair. 

" Thank you father," said Mr. Pierce, 
when he was seated once more, " I will sit 
here in the sun. You may leave me alone now; 
I would wish to be alone for a time." 

The old gentleman went off with a lightened 
tread, and Mr. Pierce said to the servant who 
awaited his commands — 
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" James, bring another chair." 

It was brought ; the man supposed it was 
as some additional support. 

"Place it beside me, and then you may 
wait within. Bring it closer — closer — closer 
stm." 

The man obeyed silently, and before he 
went considerately placed a small bell on the 
ground within easy reach, and a white slate 
and pencil on the chair beside him. 

Bounteous, breezy light is around him. 
High over him are a file of wild duck, fast 
and free — a living rivulet of birds. Behind 
him are sheets of roses, like snow seen in 
pink light. The gold-belted bee swoops past 
him. The joys of Nature find a myriad 
tongues, for there is a soft, rich din of birds 
and insects about. The souls of flowers are 
in the air. 

But Mr. Henderson marked none of these 
things. He was watching a distant little gate 
which opened from Coneyfell into Moorlands, 
as if he expected some comfort from thence. 

Annie had the key of this little portal, and 
through it she came morning and evening. 
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So often did she pass and repass, you could 
see her track across the grass as plain as the 
border of a fairy ring. 

That slender green track is worth a 
thought. You may never see it elsewhere. 
Such vestiges of love have passed to and fro 
— are passing this moment by many a street 
and road — ^but over them and across them 
hurry the steps of treachery also, and avarice, 
hatred, and stony indifference, so that the 
footfalls of love are lost. But see far along to 
that small gate, you have it fresh and green — 
the bird's-line track of anxious, faithful love ! 

"One hour! — I'll give myself one hour's 
happiness after all this horror," muttered the 
sick man, watching the gate. 

It opens. He can see her. She walks 
quickly over the grass, her face always turned 
up towards his window. She has sent up 
that look morning after morning, yet his heart 
had beat no faster to tell him of it. He 
watches her wistfully. At last she is on the 
ground, and about to pass the gate, when he 
pronounces her name. 

She looked wildly round, gave a cry of 
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joyful surprise, and in an instant was sitting 
timidly by his side, his hand clasped in both 
her own. 

She did not say much, but it was enough. 
The fragrant air now began to refresh Mr. 
Henderson. He heard the music of the birds 
at length, and he felt the sunshine around 
him. 

" Annie,'' said Mr. Henderson, in a voice 
just rising above a whisper, after a long si- 
lence of comfort and peace, " I have been 
so wretched and prostrated that I could 
hdd out no longer, if it was only to see 
Tou and die. I am not so selfish as I 
was. If I could have borne it alone, voa 
should not have been exposed to meeting 
me." 

He paused to gather strength, and Annie 
said quickly — 

"Mr. Henderson, you were far, feur more 
cruel to me than to yourself in keeping me 
away from you. You ought to know that. 
Pray do not speak in that way. Say nothing 
about your illness just now/* 

" Annie, I have considered it. God knows 
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I've had time enough for consideration. Stay 
beside me, close to me, for an hour. But it 
would not be right — it would be frightful to 
think that in your fresh youth and beauty you 
should be sacrificed/' 

''Mr. Henderson," she said, timidly; 
" look at this letter you sent me — I have not 
answered it. May I answer it now ?" 

He turned slowly to her and let her see his 
face, which he had hitherto partially conceal- 
ed. 

" Annie, you cannot love me now !" 

She seemed perplexed. She was so stead- 
fast to him that she missed his meaning. 

" Never so dearly," was all she replied. 

Mr. Henderson was weak and nerve-shat- 
tered — ^he did not expect this, 

" I am too happy !" he faltered, and burst 
out crying. 

Erom this day Annie's duties were altered, 
and she glided into them gently and unob- 
trusively. She sat with him and cheered him. 
There was ho depressing pity or lowering con- 
dolence—no demonstrative affection which, 
like a bed of down, is often relaxing and op- 
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pressive ; but her kindness had a quiet ac- 
tivity about it. She had a playful little man- 
ner which put everything in a cheerful light — 
a steady, consistent, good humour, that was 
taking, when energetic comfort would' have 
lost credit and failed. 

She fell easily into her old habit of reading 
out with matchless endurance. And he 
would watch her, and dwell so on his happi- 
ness, that he often lost the thread of what she 
was reading. He would have listened to a 
child's book set to her voice. 

As the evening was closing in, she rose, 
and opening the piano, sung to him his favour- 
ite song — 
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Oh ! cling to the heart you have chosen. 

Let your love be a life-during vow ; 
If its current should ever be frozen, 

*Tis worthless and frivolous now. 
You love him ? Be sure to be near him 

If to pain or to sickness he bend ; 
To watch, and to soothe, and to cheer him- 

Oh ! love, and love on to the end ! 
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If sorrow his footsteps should follow. 

Let hun pour oat his sorrow to yon ; 
Should he find the gay world to he hollow^ 

Oh ! prove you are tender and true* 
'Tis a Yirtue that's priceless and royal. 

When falls off the false summer-friend ; 
To prove yoii are loving and loyal — 

Oh ! love, and love on to the end ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

When we have grasped some crowning 
blessing, and had time to draw breath after 
its pursuit, one thought is apt to dog our 
triumph — the brief, uncertain tenure of life. 
It will come in health and vigour. What 
shape then does it take when the mortal di- 
sease is lurking in the pulses, and death holds 
one by the hand ! 

Mr. Henderson was dogged by melancholy 
and misgiving. The tombstone was over him, 
and sunshine on a grave is but sad. 

It would need the lease of an ardent young 
life even to conceive what a blessing was in 
his possession. Yet, here is the poor fleshly 
tenement of his life marked for falling — 
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already a ruin. Annie's love and truth can- 
not make the blood flow in his palsied limbs, 
Annie cannot shield him from a mortal stroke 
in the comfortless night. 

Give him life to enjoy this great happiness, 
or he had better never have known it. 

Annie used to observe this melancholy 
hovering over him, and then sitting near him, 
she would draw out from him his troubles 
and fears by gradual temptings, and combat 
them with sense and womanly tact. 

Now your confidant in sorrow is a peculiar 
species ; and, to the honour of human nature 
be it spoken, by no means difficult to be found. 
She must be unselfish and long-suffering — we 
use the feminine pronoun advisedly — ^long-suf- 
fering to tedious repetition and tetchy inconsis- 
tency. She must have a nice tact to observe 
when despondent views are only assumed, that 
they may be combated by her ingenuity ; 
and when the cause of depression must be ad- 
mitted with candour, and yet be softened by 
circumstances hitherto unobserved or conceal- 
ed. There are some who aspire to be able 
counsellors, and are, moreover, irritable and 

o2 
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reproachful, if they be not obeyed. Let such 
be warily avoided. We scarcely class them 
with the kindly species. 

True sympathy is flexible and protean. It 
adapts itself insensibly, but never bullies or 
overmasters. It is a gentle special-pleader, 
that lovingly screens the ugly truth. It is 
like the white plume on the hearse that mute- 
ly, yet eloquently, contends against the heavy 
sable around. 

Mr. Henderson was seated at the fire in 
the little boudoir. Annie was at the table 
engaged in answering some notes of inquiry 
which had been dropping in, with very san- 
guine bulletins of her patient's health. She 
looked up and saw the gloom gathering over 
him. 

" I see I cannot trust you alone to yourself 
for five minutes, Mr. Henderson. You are so 
determined to be unhappy." 

The melancholy thoughts came trooping 
out at the word. 

" I was thinking, Annie, that I could be 
content to live on even as I am, if ten years' 
life were ensured to me. If God would only 
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leave things just as they are, but grant me life. 
I am crippled, disfigured, broken in mind and 
body — ^that is enough for one poor wretch ; 
but I want to live now ; I have got a dear 
object in living — ^your company and your 
love/' 

" Well," said Annie, gaily, " you have got 
them, and I must say you don't seem very 
grateful." 

" I've been many years trying to make you 
love me, Annie." 

" And with partial success," she put in. 

"It has been my only end in life. The 
hope of it has kept up my strength and cou- 
rage in all my struggles and hard luck. It 
made a prison cheerful. I've been a worldly, 
thoughtless man, and never was much of the 
saint ; but," he said, solemnly, " I have pray- 
ed Grod to grant this blessing to me." 

Mr. Henderson's prayer! Is Saul then 
among the prophets ? Reader — the man who 
acts below stairs is not the same man who 
shuts his chamber-door at night, and is alone 
with his soul. He has put off his acting 
with his clothes. When he extinguishes 
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his light, and lies in silence, the real man 
is there — then the fond old habit of prayer 
he learnt at a mother's knee will sometimes 
return upon the worldling, in his^need, and God 
and he meet in the darkness I 

Never judge a man till you can watch 
his naked soul, as God watches it, from day 
to day. 

"I've prayed for it, Annie, and it has 
been granted to me at last." 

" And are you not thankful ?" said Annie, 
rising and coming over beside him; "are 
you not thankful that your prayer is answered 
at last ?" 

Then Mr. Henderson took up a mournful 
parable, his hand fast in Annie's, and his 
eyes bent on the fire. 

" Once, Annie, there was a statesman, and 
he besought a boon of his king. Late and 
early he sought it, and watched to find his 
master in a giving vein. The boon was slight 
to give, but inestimable to receive. He longed 
for it day by day, entreated for it year by 
year, and he often seemed near success ; but 
he was still set aside on some slight pretext. 
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At last the statesman lay on his dying bed. 
Then the king sent, in great state, to grant 
this long-sought boon, and it was placed in 
his stiffening hand, but it came late. It 
came late, Annie/' 

" You have not told me," said Annie, with 
an earnest look, " if this statesman deserved 
what he asked for so often. Perhaps he was 
a rebel to his king.'* 

Mr. Henderson did not reply; and Annie 
continued in a low, feeling voice — 

" This king of your story could grant the 
boon, but could not raise up the sick man. 
God can give you life and health. He has 
answered your prayer, and I think He will 
answer mine also, which I ask Him day and 
night/' 

She then turned the subject hastily. 

"Now, Mr. Henderson, I am going to 
prescribe for you myself. While you stay 
in this place you will be full of sick fancies. 
You want change of air and scene." 

Mr. Henderson caught at the idea with 
nervous haste. It had not occurred to him. 
These cares, and symptoms, and terrors are 
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all the belongings of Moorlands — ^inherent 
in the furniture — a mere eflluvia of the 
demesne — ^the offspring of his dreary bed- 
room. Let him leave Moorlands^ and, as a 
consequence^ he leaves his terrors behind. 
Was it not obvious ? The more they talked 
of it and pondered it, the more impatient he 
grew to be gone. 

"We will leave home to-morrow, my 
darlmg girl !'' 

"Shall we go abroad?" said Annie. "I 
long to see Munich." 

"No, no — ^no more travelling — ^no sight- 
seeing for me — I am a spectacle myself. It 
makes the time pass frightfully fast — ^a year 
is gone before you know it. Let us get 
away to the sea-coast, where we shall be 
alone — ^no visitors, no inquiries after my 
health — ^where the weeks will pass very long 
and monotonously. I must husband my 
life — ^it is precious to me now, my own 
darling; and we shaQ leave these terrible 
thoughts and associations behind us. Get 
the map, Annie — bring me the map. Poor 
Mrs. Wolsey wants a change of scene as 
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well as I. You'll find the large map under 
the music." 

She brought it, and his trembling finger 
ran along the Irish coast. 

" There's the spot. You've heard me speak 
of the Erris coast. I have some land there, 
and a comfortable lodge — magnificent scenery, 
and no neighbourhood. I've a new spring 
of hope in me; we've found a well in the 
desert." 

Annie entered delightedly into his plans. 
The steward was summoned, and arrange- 
ments made to have furniture and necessaries 
despatched that same evening ; also horses 
sent on to the nearest town, for it was decided 
they were to start next day. Annie then 
returned to Coneyfell to prepare for the 
journey, and open the plan to the old lady. 

At one o'clock next day Mr. Henderson 
stood impatiently on the steps, leaning on 
the arm of the man-servant. While the 
carriage was being brought round, his father 
came up to bid him farewell. 

" Now, father, I have a request to make 
of you." 
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The old man bent to hear. 

" I want you to lay out a farm of fifty acres 
down by Pouldru. The pony-phaeton will 
be ready for you every day, and I have left 
orders with Roach that any men you want 
are to be sent to you. You must try that 
new system you were telling me about." 

The old gentleman was in tremulous delight. 
He grasped his son's hand again and again j 
he then stood beside him, feebly rubbing 
his palms together, and making some em- 
barrassed observations on the weather. Of 
a sudden he grew fidgetty and nervous. He 
seemed anxious to ask something, but felt 
awkward about it. At length he went into 
the hall to Annie, and beckoned her aside. 

" Annie, pet — my memory is very short — 
he told me something — ^he said something to 
me. What was this ? — what was this ? — was 
it money, eh ?— or — " 

"The Pouldru farm, sir; you are to try 
your new system on it. Martin will remind 
you to-morrow." 

"Oh! ay — ay — I know it now — very- 
very handsome, Annie. Begad! 'twas a 
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thoughtful generous act. Tell him how much 
I feel it." 

*' Good bye, sir," said Annie, kissing his 
furrowed cheek. 

'*God bless you, Annie. Ay, ay — the 
Pouldru farm! — ^you must walk down there 
with me to-morrow." 

Mr. Henderson was in the carriage, and 
Mrs. Wolsey, with a hectic flush, seated 
herself opposite him, her meek eyes turned 
away. Then Annie placed heraelf beside the 
poor fugitive from Care. They started, and 
he soon left dreary Moorlands behind them. 

Timor Mortis posted after him. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

'TwAS a wild, bleak house, with a wild, 
bleak field before it, this lonely lodge by the 
sea-coast ; and he had brought Annie to this 
place to live. Verily, Selfishness is a leopard- 
spot which will not change. 

As they drove up the grass-grown avenue, 
Annie said she was delighted with their new 
home — nor did she speak falsely. Mr. Hen- 
derson's company was an atonement for the 
absent trees, and flowers, and terraces. 

It is so also with us all. Put me in a 
desert with those I love — ^that is to say, on 
London-bridge, or sadder still, in Patemos- 
ter-row — and I will find beauties for you even 
there. 

This place was not without beauties of its 
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own. There was a grand precipitous coast, 
within less than a quarter of a mile — sublime 
terraces above the sea-gull's flight Annie's 
early morning walks must begin systematically 
again. 

The preparations for their reception were of 
the most hasty kind ; but they had come pre- 
pared to rough it. It pleased Mr. Henderson 
also to lay aside the luxuriousness of an inva- 
lid that continually suggested the Fear. 

The caretaker of the house met them hat 
in hand; he welcomed them, made a him- 
dred apologies, and introduced, as frequently 
as possible, a sly little eulogium upon his long 
and trusty stewardship, which he invariably 
directed at Annie. 

" It's rare good air. Miss, and the house 
is as dry and wholesome as a sea-biscuit. 
We kept a good turf fire in the parlour all the 
year round since we come into it. We had 
short warning, your honour, or you'd have 
been more comfortable." 

" It's very well, my man," said Mr. Hen- 
derson, shortly. 

" It's sorry we were to hear of your 
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hoDour's illness. I hope your honour is 
better." 

" I see/' said Annie, hastily, " you have 
a little nursery of young trees over in the 
corner of the field." 

" Yes, Miss. Well ! well ! I'm proud you 
noticed it. Oh ! they look nothing now ; but 
this place will look eleg'ant and cheerful in ten 
or twelve years more." 

" You may go down, my man ; weTl ring 
if we want you," said Mr. Henderson, 
gruffly. 

The man disappeared, with finger to his 
fore-lock. 

Ten or twelve years ! Where will he be 
when this place begins to look green and 
cheerful? What will Annie's love be to 
him in ten years hence ? The Fear of Death 
had followed him — was in the room with 
him! 

Many and many a dun has Mr. Henderson 
systematically forgotten — ^pitched aside the 
letter from the breakfast-table to the fire. 
And this last fell creditor, so strict in his 
arrest, must now be treated as summarily, 
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but not with the same contempt — by no 
means with contempt. 

The evening was a pleasant one. They 
had a blazing fire; for, though it was sum- 
mer, the air here was brisk, and the cheer- 
fulness of the room was essential to Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

Mrs. Wolsey sat knitting by the fire, 
Annie read out indefatigably, and Mr. Hen- 
derson listened to her voice, and kept gazing 
at her as he reclined. 

The next morning, at the sunny hour of 
six, Annie was up exploring the walks along 
the coast. There was a sort of rude terrace 
that ran along the brow of the cliffs for some 
miles, rising at places to three hundred feet 
above the sea. This breezy range was full of 
grand sights and sounds. Annie returned in 
delight, with bright eyes and rosy cheeks. 
An early riser retains the morning hght in 
cheek and eye when sluggards are looking 
jaimdiced noonday at you. 

Mr. Henderson opened his sojourn at Erris 
Lodge by a cheerful breakfast. He had slept 
well after his journey, the sun was shining in 
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brightly, Annie was beautiful and loving, and 
he had no excuse to be sad. He had managed 
to forget Death. 

At about eleven o'clock the carriage came 
round, and Mr. Henderson and his nurse- 
tender drove forth for sea-air and sea-hap- 
piness. Mr. Henderson did not talk much 
• — ^the once fluent tongue was slow and un- 
musical — but Annie entertained him, and 
kept his attention cheerfully occupied. Once 
for two or three minutes he aroused himself 
from the pleasant languor, and spoke fever- 
ishly and beside the point. That was only 
whilst they were passing a quiet village 
churchyard ! 

Hills had obscured the sea for some miles ; 
suddenly the view opened with a burst of 
fragrant sea-air. Here they stopped the 
carriage and got out. 

" There is a beautiful beach somewhere 
near, Annie. I remember it of old. We 
will take a short stroll along the sea till we 
find a seat. I am learning to walk,'' he said, 
with a mournful smile. Leaning on Annie^s 
arm, he went slowly down to the strand. 
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They soon found a flat rock close by the 
ermine-fringed sea, and there they sat watch- 
ing the gamboling surfs. 

A wave comes in silently— curling, curling 
— till it seems like a greave of poUshed steel. 
Now it sweeps up glassily, and babbles to 
the stones. 

On a rocky ledge to the right were a troop 
of cormorants, wings outspread, and motion- 
less as stone eagles. 

A large gull, argent with sunshine, was 
balancing — undulating near — idly curious as 
to the strangers on the strand. 

There is such a thing as perfect human 
happiness. It lasts for about one tick of 
your second-hand ; then comes the misgiving 
to temper its brightness. Mr. Henderson 
contemplated his happiness. It was tangible 
before him in the soft hand he pressed — it 
was around him in her voice — ^beside him in 
her heart. But what is this happiness to him 
if he never wakes to-morrow, or wakes in 
idiotcy ? 

" I wish this could last," he muttered, 
with a sigh. 

VOL. II. p 
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•' It will be renewed, Mr. Henderson, and 
that's quite the same, I hope," said Annie, 
in her cheerful tone ; " the sea will be as 
beautiful next summer as now." 

" Next summer 1" he repeated, like a 
sorrowful echo. " I am a poor wreck, 
Annie ; my powers of enjoyment are going. 
My very perception of happiness may leave 
me in a week, for this is a disease which 
impairs the intellect. . I have observed — " 

" Mr. Henderson, this is a forbidden sub- 
ject," said Annie, with uplifted finger ; " ob- 
serve nothing just now but that big gull. 
You are giving way to those absurd fancies 
again, and yet you are making strides toward 
complete recovery — looking quite like your- 
self this evening. Come, now, do you see 
that far sail ?" 

- 1 do. Well, Annie ?" 

'^ Send your silly fears out to sea — freight 
that little vessel with them immediately." 

Mr. Henderson answered cheerfully — 

'' There they go, Annie !" and he made a 
gesture, as if flinging something away from 
him. " All gone !" 
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They drove home by another road, which 
he said was smoother, though a httle longer ; 
so they avoided the quiet village church- 
yard. 

The little vessel returned that night, and 
was drawn up on the beach. So did Mr. 
Henderson's misgivings return, and stood by 
his bedside — a dismal monitor that cried 
nightly, 

"Remember thou art mortal !'' 

There was a night-lamp on the chimney- 
piece, and a servant slept by his bedside. 
What sturdy health, what sweet sleep, did 
that man enjoy ! — a man with no object in 
hfe — no precious blessing to prolong. 

Mr. Henderson lay watching the flutterings 
of his heart — imagining symptoms — till his 
head reeled, and he grew sick. Death ! He 
dared not contemplate it— he had no clear 
idea of it — 'twas a doubtful, bewildering 
thought. He had spent his life without this 
fear — ^he had never realised it — he was always 
able resolutely to look aside and ignore the 
coflGin in the comer. 

Now, when his nerves are broken and his 

p 2 
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buoyancy gone, it stands straight before him, 
and be can look neither to the right hand nor 
the left. 

Keep a desperate hold of your happiness, 
Mr. Henderson ! — place it in the foreground — 
cling to it — shelter under it ! Hide from this 
robber of your happiness under Annie's great 
love. 

Ah ! he is rid of it at last. Some sunny 
words of Annie's have gUded into his recollec- 
tion — ^he repeats them syllable by syllable — 
they calm him. Sleep begins to descend like 
a mist on the mountain, veiling the horrid 
precipices. He sleeps at last — and it is not 
the last sleep yet. 

He dreamt he stood by the strand. It was 
night, and he was watching for the morning — 
yearning for it with tremblings. There was 
just a faint dawn. Surely the sun will peep 
up presently to comfort him. 

He waited and watched for an hour, for 
that morning to be bom — not a streak was in 
the east. He stretched out his arms in ex- 
pectancy — he strained his eyes — not a streak J 
Will there be no more sunrise? Hour after 
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hour he waits ! Is there no morning for him 
till the judgment-day ? 

He starts from sleep in horror. Timor 
Mortis had entered his dreams. At last came 
a calm, refreshing slumber, and his enemy was 
laid. 

At the moment that calm* fell upon him, 
there was a young girl, in no distant chamber, 
praying with ardent whisperings; and her 
heart's prayer was this, that he might be 
spared, and be comforted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Annie's prayers seemed to prevail. They 
had spent little more than a week in Erria 
Lodge, when there was a marked improve- 
ment in Mr. Henderson's health ajid spirits. 
The Fear began to melt away ! 

Annie's presence was a kind of haven from 
its horrors. She was becoming vital to him, 
so staunchly did she reason away all his mis- 
givings, or so happily disperse them with gen- 
tle ridicule. She had the trick of consoling 
and cheering. Sick people, they say, can ab- 
sorb strength from the contact of the healthy. 
Annie's was a healthy mind, and in this, per- 
haps, lay the charm. Mr. Henderson's sick 
mind caught from her, confidence, and vigour, 
and contentment. 
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As he became less dependant upon Annie's 
immediate support, however, certain compunc- 
tious visitings came and flitted from time to 
time. In fact a good impulse began to sug- 
gest itself so often, that at last it was admitted 
as a good resolution. 

Annie had acted under enthusiasm, which, 
like fairy ointment, had blinded her to de- 
formity. Matters were woefully changed 
since the days of his successful wooing. The 
pleasant tongue halted, the firm supporting 
arm had curled and dwindled. His lachry- 
mose features would be a melancholy contem- 
plation to a pretty young wife — she might re- 
pent hereafter — she must have opportunity of 
escape opened to her now. 

His heart was softened and his selfishness 
purified by the fearful ordeal he had gone 
through, and by the influence of her compan- 
ionship. Perhaps if we sorted his resolution 
thoroughly, however, we might find with the 
good metal some few lumps of dross. There 
was, doubtless, a deep-seated instinct within 
him that Annie* would turn warmly from this 
worldly-prudent consideration, and yet that 
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she would at the same time appreciate his 
right feeling. If he had thought she would 
really be induced to leave him, we do not say 
but that he uiight have shuddered at such a 
suggestion of Conscience. 

He acted honestly, as if no such reserved 
hope existed within. To address Annie her- 
self on the subject would be to put her upon 
her metal, and to assume a sort of piteous 
generosity, tending rather to throw her fur- 
ther off her guard, than to warn her and 
lead her to reflect. 

He found Mrs. Wolsey alone, and told his 
scruples frankly and without parade. He 
then begged her from herself, and as one 
with the dear claim of a mother, to speak to 
Annie, and caution her to reconsider her 
position before she yielded to present zeal. 

" Set fairly before her what worldly position 
she will sacrifice, though I don't think that 
consideration will have much weight with her^ 
TeU her that a young girl, full of life and spirits, 
should reflect very deeply before she unites 
herself to a broken invalid, lest she over-tax 
her present constancy, and bitterly repent 
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when it is too late. She used to have a sort 
of pride in me, Mrs. Wolsey, that can't exist 
now — and you must put it so," 

" My dear Mr. Henderson, I really could 
say nothing of the kind — not for the world. 
If I did, I'd wrong Annie and myself." 

*' You wrong her very much by not speak- 
ing. I would not have you remonstrate with 
her. Your regard and pity for me would not 
I am sure permit you. But you know it is 
your duty to advise her to consider well, and 
to know what she is about to do. Her happi- 
ness is at present in your care. You must 
warn her to sift her own mind and real 
wishes." 

" Would it not come better from yourself, 
dear Mr. Henderson?" said Mrs. Wolsey, 
crimson, and highly distressed. 

" It would be nothing else than playing a 
poor hypocritical part if I spoke. Indeed you 
are the right person, an I there is nothing un- 
pleasant or painful to be said. We must 
give poor Annie a chance. She has nobly 
committed herself. I can scarcely think of it 
without tears. She brought Kfe and healing 
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to me. But now I am recovering, and we 
must soon decide. When I press you to 
speak, you may be sure there are strong rea- 
sons. But mind, you must speak entirely 
from yourself. I really believe it to be your 
duty." 

After many timid expostulations, Mrs. 
Wolsey undertook to make herself a martyip 
to duty ; and whilst her resolution held, she 
glided out to the field where Annie was walk- 
ing, and came softly to her side. 

" Annie, dear, I have undertaken — ^hem ! 
— that is, I feel it my duty, love, to advise 
you to reflect very deeply — '* 

" You've just caught me in very deep re- 
flection," said Annie Jaughing. '* I'm taking 
your advice." 

"Annie," continued Mrs. Wolsey faintly, 
"you must not commit yourself, my dar- 
ling." 

" Is he in good spirits, Gran ?" 

" I know, love, when it is my duty to speak 
to you, you will not think it cruel to — ^hem I 
— warn you against sacrificing your worldly 
prospects." 
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''What in life is the poor Gran beating 
about ?" 

"You know, my darling love, that Mr. 
Henderson is a ruined man !" 

Annie looked blankly at the old lady, whose 
eyes restlessly wandered about during this 
her martyrdom. 

"And thaty' she continued, "is a great 
reason for caution, you know. You know 
that as well as I. Don't you Annie, love ?" 

"Surely it is not Gran who is speaking. 
You can't mean this ?" 

"Then, my dear, it is rather probable — 
that is — though one don't like to say it — that 
his mind might be ultimately imp — impaired 
by his illness ; that would be very bad. So 
you see — ^hem ! — that would be very bad. 
Then consider he is an invaUd and un- 
happy, which you know are very strong rea- 



sons — " 



" For deserting him, to be sure !" said 
Annie. 

"No, indeed, Annie," said Mrs. Wolsey, 
unable to sustain this foohsh forced part any 
longer. " Mr. Henderson told me it was my 
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duty to impress all that upon you before, as 
he said, you took a step you might repent 
hereafter. And of course I don't think a 
word of what I am saying, but I promised to 
speak from myself." 

Annie pondered — a pleased proud look 
passed over her face; then it relaxed into 
a smile. 

" You are a trusty confidant. Gran." 

" I coiddn't help it, Annie, in this case. I 
could not bear that you should tliink so badly 
of me." 

'' Now, Gran, I'll tell you something in 
strict confidence, too. Mind yqu don't tell 
him," she said, with mock solemnity. * My 
worldly prospects are just his own, and if he 
is ruined we can mend that, I think. If he is 
an invaUd and unhappy, I mean to nurse and 
comfort him, and if his mind grows weak at 
last, ni think for him. Are these all the 
items ? Why these are great reasons that I 
should stay," she said, with a proud light in 
her eye. "Now, Gran, mind that is in 
confidence." 

That very evening Mrs. Wolsey broke con- 
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fidence with Annie, and made Mr. Hender- 
son rejoice. 

The days gUded by — ^white, peaceful days 
— strength gradually returned to his limbs — 
his disfigurement was no longer painful, and 
he was able to shuffle about, and sit a horse 
with ease. 

He took Annie some short rides into the 
country and along the sea-coast roads. These 
excursions were anything but pleasant to 
Annie, but she said nothing. In the first 
place she was nervous for Mr. Henderson — a 
fall might be very dangerous to him with 
a disabled arm. 

In the next place, she was very specially 
nervous for herself. She had a strange pony, 
that was so proud of his burden now and 
then, as to break into skittish action at such 
exultant moments. Then Annie's hand would 
steal down to the crutch for security. She 
ridiculed her own cowardice to be sure, but 
this was no palliation. 

Dr. Mullen came to them on a visit, and 
remained two days. He was made much of 
by Annie, and her cordiality redoubled towards 
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him when he told her, upon the second morn- 
ing, '''pon his word and credit/' that Mr, 
Henderson's improvement was ahnost un- 
precedented, and that he was at that moment 
all but convalescent. 

And now Mr. Henderson resolved to 
grasp his happiness at last. It had often 
slipped from his hand when it seemed most 
secure — so he trembled lest some mis- 
fortune should strike a sudden chasm between 
him and his prize once more. 

One foggy evening — the very evening before 
a certain private marriage — Annie sat in her 
room by the window ; her maid was seated 
over by the bed, making a wreath, and the 
artificial flowers she picked from were scattered 
over the quilt. 

The girl was a tall, pretty brunette ; rich 
red cheeks, silky eyebrows, green hazel eyes, 
and saucy lips — expression, that of an amiable 
peony. She had been at Coneyfell for some 
years, and, without the shghtest encourage- 
ment, had acquired a chattering familiarity 
with her young mistress, which Annie lacked 
dignity of character to repel. 
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Bessie had been talking so much, that 
Annie had become indifferent to the dis- 
turbance from habit. She was incKned for 
thought this evening. It came, indeed, 
whether she would or not — half-pleasant, half- 
timid, sometimes whole-sad. 

The sea could not be seen, but it was 
chaunting to her through the fog. 

Annie was to be a wife to-morrow — yet her 
range of duties could not now be much altered. 
She was one of those born, as it were, to be a 
comforter and a wife ; when she stood alone, 
she was even insignificant. She had no dear 
friends to leave — they were all to live at 
Coneyfell together. 

Sad thoughts, nevertheless, mingled in her 
musings like a burden. The silver gates of 
girlhood were closing behind her for ever — 
that region of light hearts and careless 
laughter. And the path a wife must travel — 
its sorrows, its anxieties, its bereavements^ 
were as dim before her as yon foggy road. 

She gazed thoughtfully down the road, and 
something upon it seemed to catch her atten- 
tion. With chin on hand she watched. 
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" Are you sending for anything to Coneyfell 
by the last messenger, Miss Annie ? I hope 
you sent for your white silk dress at last. If 
I don't get to work at it early to-night, I'll 
never have time to put the trimmings on." 

"Not much, certainly," said Annie ab- 
stractedly. 

" You've got some lovely lace in the drawer, 
Miss, and I had better be making the lappets 
when I'm done this." 

"Yes, you had better," murmured Annie, 
with a very melancholy gaze at something 
upon the road. 

"And you'll want, let me see, about 
eighteen yards of lace for the flounces. Miss 
Annie. If you had that, I could run it on 
in no time." 

Annie said nothing, but watched the road. 

" Miss Annie, I think a few sprigs of lily- 
of-thc-valley would look very tasteful — every 
third of lily-of-the-valley. I don't think these 
are right orange-blossoms at all. Clematis 
would look lovely instead." 

Bessie held up the growing wreath, and 
put her head on this side and on that. 
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balancing between the orange-blossoms and 
clematis. 

"I'll be very proud dressing you, Miss 
Annie. The last bride I dressed was a Miss 
Berkely of Dublin; her father is in the 
Courts. I declare she'd dazzle you. First, 
she had a beautiful moire antique skirt. It 
was lovely only to feel it, 'twas so rich and 
full. Then there was twenty-two yards of 
Honiton lace went to the flounces. I measured 
it with my knuckles. She had a beautiful 
jacket, with the neatest httle border of swans- 
down. I never saw the like of that fit in 
all my bom days. If you saw her wreath, 
Miss Annie. And she was as particular about 
it — my heart was sore before I was done 
with it. Some ignorant milliner had put on 
the clematis with green stalks. I declare 
I thought I'd never hear the end of it. Law ! 
she was as cross — for there was no time to 
send it back ; so I had to sit up the whole 
night twisting white silk round the stalks. 
She had a beautiful white ostrich feather over 
her hair, and it was all in the paper next 
day, Miss. Oh! then, Miss Annie, it was 
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she was frightened and nervous in church. 
And do you know how I found out that, 
for I had only a peep at her as she went 
up the middle ?" 

"No, indeed, Bessie/' said her young 
mistress, very vaguely. 

"It was by the tremble of that feather 
on the top of her head." 

There was a pause. Then she began 
again — 

" Miss Annie, I'm afraid you'll never have 
your satin slippers in time." 

" Where are they to come from, Bessie ?" 

"Well, Miss, I thought you surely sent 
to Dublin for them before this. And nothing 
is here yet, not even the silk dress you told 
me to make up for you." 

" I told you, Bessie ? You must be dream- 
ing!" laughed Annie. "I shall dress just 
as I am now." 

"But this wreath, Miss?" cried Bessie, 
aghast. 

" Oh ! I only wanted a few orange-blossoms 
in my bonnet ; put them in to-night, if you 
please. I wonder, Bessie, what can bring 
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a hearse into this neighbourhood. Who could 
be dead near this ?" 

"A hearse, Miss Annie! Nothing could 
bring it I hope, Miss/' 

** It is very strange. I have been watching 
it for some time coming on through the 
fog; the white plumes were nodding, as if 
they were heavy and wet." 

"Whereabouts, Miss Annie? Who can 
be dead — where did you see it turn to ?*' 

"Down that lane, Bessie, by the thorn- 
bushes." 

"Lord save usl but that can't be," said 
the maid, faintly. 

"Why not? I saw it." 

" Sure, Miss Annie dear, that's what they 
call a blind lane. It ends in a stone wall !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Roach left the sick room on that trying 
day, and staggered down stairs. His sight 
seemed to have been blasted by the scene 
he had witnessed, for he took no certain 
course. He went straggling off across the 
lawn, heedless of his steps, and every limb 
relaxed. He stared vacantly in the rosy face 
of a farmer who had business with him, and 
then passed him by without an answer. In 
his hap-hazard course he came to the bogs, 
and plunged bhndly on from tuft to tuft. 
The snipe screamed and started from his 
path. None saw him in his despair but 
the wild birds. 

At moments there was an indication that 
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he suffered, in a sudden reckless haste, that 
soon subsided again into the loose, woe-begone 
slouch. Misery seemed tiding and ebbing on 
him, sometimes overwhelming him, like the 
great ninth wave at sea. But the vacant 
set eye was a sadder sign. The apathy was 
more frightful. 

He reached the limit of the bogs, and still 
bore on blindly over a barren tract of hill-side. 
Grey Misery hung over the whole landscape. 
Heath and furze, grass and bush, drooped 
and draggled with misery. Down again he 
sped into the moors. 

Evening fell — but he wandered on hopeless, 
aimless, reckless, and stupified. Still on, 
toward the foggy sun, as if he would reach 
it ere he stopped. 

Some one had died in a distant village, and 
the passing-bell began He stood still, and 
seated himself on a clamp to hear it. Its 
strokes came low and irregular upon his 
ear, like dying pulses. It was indeed a 
dismal passing-bell. 

" He will die !" he shouted, with clenched 
fist. " He wiU die ! Let me think before Vm 
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an idiot. The disease is mortal, and he will 
die. When he is dead, what is her love 
then? It is nothing — ^love for a misshapen 
clod — love locked up in a leaden cofl&n I Stay, 
let me be cool and calculate. It was only 
that scene that tore me, that froze me — ^the 
thought of it will make a wolf of me. He 
will die, and then, whether I win or lose, 
it is no matter — he'll be gone, hidden away, 
caked earth and sods between him and her 
for ever. If she loves him then, my rival 
will be a frightful corpse — or — a devil. 

" Let me take comfort — she'll cure of him 
by-and-bye. Death hangs over him by a 
hair !" 

Hugging this ghoulish comfort to his heart, 
he gradually recovered a control over his 
actions and his mind, and turned his steps 
towards home — friendless, dark, cold home. 

He did not reach it till morning, blear-eyed 
with misery and sleeplessness. So he flung 
himself on his bed and had the peace of death 
all that day. 
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Diary of Christopher Roach, continued — 

June 26. 

Thursday. — They are gone ; the doctor, 
sanguine of his recovery, reiterated his hopes 
needlessly. I thought he was talking to 
torture me ; could have brained him with his 
own pestle. Kept a guard upon word and 
act. 

Friday. — The doctor refuses to operate; 
tempted to try another sort of operation on 
myselt Sorely tempted all the morning, 
but while reason remains I'll avoid crime. 
Struggled on through business, when I could 
scarcely refrain from dashing my head against 
the bars. Cursed be the day I ever crossed 
this door ! 

Saturday. — She has written to the doctor. 
A low account of Mr. H. I begin to breathe. 
The doctor laid no stress on it. I was be- 
trayed into a burst of anger; he looked 
perplexed, but the look was assumed. 

Sunday. — Sorely tempted; a* terrible blank 
day. Shall never, never know peace, unless 
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dfiath be peace. I've slept like death often. 
Where was my misery then ? 

Tuesday. — Struggled through business ; the 
doctor positively refuses to operate. It would 
certainly be fatal ; happy if it was ! He thinks 
I'm mad, and gives me bottles of coloured wa- 
ter ; I humour him. Passion may be madness. 

Monday, July. — No account since. 

Tuesday morning. — Quite calm. Last 
night I could not sleep for thinking of her. 
I started from bed in a fever, got on my 
clothes, and wandered away through the 
country. Thought madness was coming. 
Longed to die with a fearful sincerity. 
Pound myself opposite my uncle's house ; 
had no intention of going there. 1 thought 
of him, of his advice, of his touching re« 
proach, of his righteous death. I threw 
myself on my knees, and prayed as if Grod 
stood before me — prayed him to give me 
peace, to forgive my murderous thoughts, 
to take this passion from me, to lift it off my 
heart. Repeated the words wildly and ear- 
nestly, again' and again, as if God stood 
there. Then I got up, and as I was walking 
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home a sweet peace and contentment came 
upon me like dew — a sweet, sweet lull — 
peace which I had forgotten. It is in my 
heart while I write. What strange peace is 
this ? 

Wednesday. — Fasted all day in penance 
for my sinful thoughts. Did my work well 
and calmly. 

Thursday. — Spent a frightftd morning; all 
my wretchedness thrown back on me. Fool, 
to think a day's repentance, an hour's fa- 
natical prayer, could cure a leprous heart I 
Don't know what I may be tempted to, or 
what is going to happen — the least spirituous 
drink excites me to madness. I must avoid 
it. While I have reason left me I will avoid 
crime ; but, how long is this to last ? 



The Agent sat alone in his front room, 
leaning his head on the broad, freckled hand. 
His hair and whiskers were grotesquely 
tossed. The fire had gone out, and the 
room wore an air of discomfort. The candle 
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had not been snuffed, and its capped wick 
leant aside and flared. There was another 
slight cu-cumstance, but curious in a sitting- 
room — a black-handled razor on the chimney- 
piece, its case thrown carelessly on the rug. 

That hand looks firm — ^that face, as he 
lifts it now, seems determined enough for any 
act. Many a feebler wretch, in such gloomy 
loneliness as this, has sat balancing Misery 
and Nothingness, and chosen the latter ! 

There was a knock at the door. Dr. 
Mullen's voice shouts out cheerily above the 
howHng of the wind — 

" Good news, Mr. Roach ! I'm come to 
cheer you up. Great news for Ireland !" 

Roach got up with a suppressed curse, and 
let his friend in. 

"'Pon my word, Mr. Roach," said the 
doctor, looking at him anxiously, " I never 
saw you look so ill. Before we say another 
word, just tell me how you are." 

" Sick." 

" Did you take the bottle I ordered 
you ?" 

" The saflfron-water ? I did." 
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" Oh ! 'pon my word, Mr. Roaxjh, you 
are mistaken. Let me feel your pulse. You 
are feverish/' 

" Shall I try a little rose-water as a 
sedative ?'* 

" The fact is, Mr. Roach, you must not 
live alone. Now, it would give me the 
greatest pleasiu-e to put you up in my house 
for a few days. We could make you more 
comfortable, at least, than you make your- 
self." 

" Won't you sit down, doctor," said the 
other stiflSy. 

" Tm sure, Mr. Roach, I don't wish to 
pry into your affairs ; but it is too evident 
there has been something very agitating prey- 
ing on your mind." 

" I told you as much, doctor ; and if I'm 
not mistaken, you recommended a little 
camomile tea." 

" I have just returned from Erris Lodge, 
Mr. Roach, and I thought it would amuse 
you to hear about your friends. I have news 
for you." 

Roach glanced at him quickly. 
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" Is he dead ?" 

" Ton my soul, very much the con- 
trary. He has made a most marvellous 
rally." 

They took good care of you, doctor ?" 
The very kindest, Mr. Roach. I spent 
two as pleasant days as I ever hope to spend 
away from home. Now, it is as beautiful 
and wild a situation as you ever saw — horrida 
saxa all along the coast. I declare Miss 
Brandon brought me out at six o'clock 
yesterday morning, and I shivered as I stood 
on the brow of the cliff, as you might say, 
and looked over the sea. She was ready to 
cry with fright when she saw me standing so 
close to the precipice. She told me that 
though she was out there at that hour every 
fine morning regularly, she wouldn't go 
within ten yards of it herself. And she said 
to me — [here the doctor laughed in antici- 
pation of what he was going to tell] — she 
said to me, with such a cunning look when 
I was beside her again, that she was respon- 
sible to Mrs. Mullen for my safety as she had 
brought me there, and she would be obeyed. 
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Ha ! ha ! ha ! — if you saw how my old lady 
laughed." 

" The news, doctor," said Roach brusquely. 
"You'll have something to drink?" He 
placed whiskey and a water-carafe on the 
table. 

" The news/' 

The good doctor would have kept the bonne 
houche to the last, till he had recounted 
laughingly all the compliments Mr. Hender- 
son paid him, and all the kind things Annie 
said and did. Now he was pulled up 
sharply. 

"Well, then, Mr. Roach, it is no great 
secret now, and I wished to bring you some 
intelligence that would cheer and amuse you. 
I know that Miss Brandon is a great friend 
of yours, and that it cannot but — pardon me 
— be of a — pecuniary advantage to you." 

Roach stared at him with filmed eyes. 

" To make short my story, Mr. Henderson 
and dear Miss Brandon are to be married the 
day after to-morrow !" 

The Agent sat opposite to the doctor — the 
flaring candle between them. There was 
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nothing very \^ild or violent in his demeanour, 
except a clench of the jaw. He was just as 
pale as before. We who know he must be 
suflfering, are inquisitive to watch him, for 
this must be trying news. He surely has 
made great progress in the science of self- 
discipline to maintain such a steady front. 

Something glistens on his cheek — a trick- 
ling drop steals down slowly, but his eye is 
as dry and motionless as stone. The same 
strange moisture is beading his forehead. 

"You don't seem pleased, or surprised, 
Mr. Roach. You don't speak." 

Let him alone, doctor, if you are merciful. 
He is keeping your pleasant intelligence at 
arms'-length till you are gone. Men don't 
speak who have caught a panther by the 
throat. 

"Mr. Roach, T have agitated you," said 
the doctor, alarmed at the continuance of 
this odd rigidity. " Can I be of any service 
to you ? I fear you are very ill." 

" This is no time for preface, doctor. I'll 
tell you all — ^I'm a defaulter; my books are 
wrong ; I am ruined !" he cried, starting up 
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and crashing his fist on the table. "Mr. 
Henderson has applied for money — ^you un- 
derstand — Infamy !" 

He strode up and down the room, and 
struck his forehead — great tearless sobs burst 
from him. He had framed the falsehood in 
his agony, that he might have excuse for this 
wildness, which he could not restrain. 

The doctor sat in painful astonishment for 
a time. 

" I am a poor man, Mr. Roach," he said 
hesitatingly, at length, "but if the loan of 
fifty pounds would save you from disgrace I 
could lend you that amount I think." 

The Agent sprang over to him, and grasped 
his hand with outlandish warmth. 

" I have found one friend 1" he exclaim- 
ed. 

Say no more about it,-' said the doctor. 
I can aflPord it well, and a man of your 
talent won't be long without means to repay 
me. If it would not be impertinent to advise 
you, Mr. Roach — " 

" You've bought the right ! — you've bought 
the right 1 What shall I do ?" 
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"I'd take Miss Brandon into your con- 
fidence. She has the warmest interest in 
you/' 

" Right — the very thing. But I have you 
there, doctor ; I thought of it first. I start 
to-night — I'll see her alone by those cliffs — 
those horrida saxa. Stay — I'll give you 
security for your money. Here's stamped 
paper ; we'll do it legally. 

" I make over to you all my chattels and 
stock—" 

He began to write rapidly — his characters 
were like those of an old man. 

" Stay, Mr. Roach — there is no need of 
such a step. 'Pon my soul you must — " 

" For God's sake don't baulk me now. I 
know what I am doing — there ! — pocket that ! 
— ^but you must ! Furniture, books, horse, 
car, cows, pigs, hay, I've made them over to 
you, and to your heirs. I give up farming 
for ever. I've a taste for roving among the 
stars you know." 

He thrust the document into the doctor's 
pocket despite his protestations. 

" Now I'm off— off by the night maU." 
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"But, Mr. Roach, you are forgetting the 
money — I'll bring it immediately." 

" Ay, ay — the fifty pounds. Til wait till 
you come back ;" and he threw himself on his 
chair. The doctor put on his hat, and hurried 
out in a glow of generosity. 

No sooner had the door closed than the 
Agent was on his feet again. He opened a 
sheet of note-paper, and wrote in a large 
hand. 



" A word to the Coroner — Insanity. 
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" There, that will satisfy them — ^the doctor 
will vouch for it." He crushed a cap on his 
head, and called up the old servant. 

" Molly, do you hear — I am leaving home 
for good." The old woman stared. 

"The doctor will take possession of my 
furniture and stock. Good bye to you, old 
woman. There's a token for better luck and 
a better master." 

" Arrah, long life to your honour — but — " 

The hall-door was slammed, and her master 
had gone. The old woman looked at the 
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gold, peered out of the window, then squatted 
by the fire-place, and began to moan. 

Roach ran across the fields, and leaped 
out on the road; he then fell into a long, 
rapid stride. There was a great black cloud 
before him — so black and vague that the 
eye shrunk from it. It looked liked Nothing- 
ness. 

"As there's a God in heaven, she shall 
never be his wife !" he muttered over and 
over, with the earnest monotony of settled 
purpose. 

There were moving lights behind him. 
Presently the rumble of wheels was audible ; 
he stood impatiently till the coach came up— 
a dark, looming mass. He shouted to the 
coachman to stop. 

" All full, sir — no room !" 

The Agent sprang up behind amid the 
clamours of the passengers and despite the 
resistance of the guard. He said nothing, 
but stood in their midst, holding by the cord 
which % secured the luggage. At the next 
stage there was a vacant seat found for liim. 
It was whispered about that he was dangeroua 
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and mad — a muttering, glaring stranger 
picked up on the road. 

There was a woman opposite him with 
children. Her infant laid its little soft hand 
upon his for a moment, just like a small bird 
alit and flown. Strange that such hands 
should meet — the hard, clenched knuckles, 
nerved for self-murder, and the downy touch 
of innocent infancy. 

The gypsum beside the red granite ! 

The coach set him down within four miles 
of his destination, and he would have set for- 
ward to walk, but the guard, foiled in his at- 
tempt at extortion, impudently placed him- 
self before and threatened him. To the man's 
confusion, Roach just took him by his great 
mufiler, swung him around like a sledge, 
and pitched him into the foul yard puddle. 
The exertion was a relief. He stopped, 
and seemed tempted to rush at the fellow 
again; but he restrained himself, and hur- 
ried on. 

The wind had risen to a storm, and when- 
ever it caught the dense bushes or tall poplars 
along the roadside, it moaned and sighed 
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about them as if they were haunted by broken 
hearts. 

As the morning was breaking he crossed a 
low hill, and stood at a giddy height over the 
sea. It holload up to him in passionate sym- 
pathy. The sea-birds rocked hither and 
thither on their invisible sky billows. 

What was his madness to the madness of 
the waves three hundred feet below? He 
looked down at them. They were leaping 
headlong into cave and reft, like huge, glitter- 
ing harlequins. Then came their shrieks and 
their thunder ! Their shouting along the coast 
was as the shouting of nations. 

A red Gehenna, up rose the sun. His lava 
streamed along the clouds till they seemed 
like the fallen Legion, floating on the lake of 
fire. 

Roach inhaled the excitement of the scene. 
He flung over a fragment of rock, and watch- 
ed it bounding down into the far turmoil. 
He hurried backwards and forwards for hours, 
sometimes breaking into mutterings and 
violent gesticulations. 

^* 'Tis a wild morning, sir,*' shrilled ai) old 
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gentleman who came limping up. " You have 
a good head to stand so near Keme's Cliff." 

"Kerne's Cliff? That's not the name," 
said Roach, pirouetting on the very brow. 
" Have you heard what happened here ?" 

" My good sir — my good sir — take care !" 

Roach approached him impetuously, and 
clutched him by the two collars. 

" Come, old warrior, you must listen. 
Jolly old warrior, we'U have you up as a 
witness. Don't trifle with me. Pearl Cliff is 
the name, and you know it. How are the 
oyster-beds down there !" 

" Bless my soul !" whimpered the old gen- 
tleman, chirping with terror. 

"Curse it!" cried Roach, shaking him. 
" Listen what happened here. There was a 
fellow who stole a great pearl — a pearl as 
big as a plate, man! and made off with it 
like the wind. 

" They hunted him night and day, till they 
drove him mad ; but he- couldn't give up his 
pearl. He kept it in his breast, and it put 
light in his heart. 

"One stormy morning he came at this 
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cliff, holding his dear jewel tight in his bosom, 
and he made a run and a whoop, and over he 
went. Whoop !" 

The Agent made a frightful feint of jump- 
ing over the precipice, hand over head. In- 
stantly the old gentleman hobbled nimbly 
away, Uke a ninepin that had been struck. 

Once he turned, and Roach yelled after 
him and threw up his arms for diving. The 
ricketty fugitive redoubled his speed, and was 
soon out of sight. 

From the opposite direction a girl's figure 
now became visible in the distance, approach- 
ing rapidly along the cliffs. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A GIRL came hastily along the cliffs, and 
Roach looked round, his face lit with a fantastic 
joy. He stepped back behind the shelter of 
the rising ground till she came up. 

Annie approached rapidly, sunk in peace- 
ful thought. Her mind was the only point of 
rest abroad on this wild morning, when every- 
thing around was struggling and screaming 
with the wind. It was a quiet shrine in the 
tempest. 

Hark to the long double-report of that 
wave ! 

She moves away a little in momentary awe 
— the idea of dizziness and danger comes for 
an instant. Suppose the mad wind, as in 
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tipsy freak, were to catch her and whirl her 
out to sea ! She moves farther in, and looks 
anxiously towards the blue hills to land- 
ward. 

Serene thought is wafted back to her from 
the hills. She is now secure. She is hurry- 
ing homeward, where he she loves is awaiting 
her — where a happy future is awaiting her — 
a path of peaceful duty in tempest or in calm. 
Suddenly her downcast eyes catch the shadow 
of a man right in her path, and she looks 
up. 

" Oh, Mr. Roach ! how you startled me. 
I am so glad to see you. You are — ^looking — 
well. At least — have you been ill ?'* 

He kept her hand firmly, and stared at her 
so that she shrunk. 

" I heard the news — ^pleasant news to one 
of us." 

" Forgive me, Mr. Roach, but I confess I 
should have been better pleased to see you on 
any day but this." She tried to withdraw 
her hand, and coloured with displeasure. 

" Why this day? — why this day?" 

" Pray let gc my hand, Mr. Roach." 
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" Why this day ?" He loosened his grasp, 
but still stood before her. 

" You said you heard it, Mr. Roach. I am 
hurrying home." 

" Short answers ! Well, I travelled all 
night to catch this very day." 

" I am sure Mr. Henderson will be happy 
to see you. I presume you have business 
with him." 

" No ; my business is with you. Look 
here — this marriage you know — " 

" Mr. Roach, I'd pardon a great deal from 
you, but — " 

" This droll, unnatural marriage, you 
know. It shall never take place, so help me 
God !" 

A long double-roar from below ! 

She looked at him in indignant silence, and 
made an effort to dart by him. 

"IVe brought you a message from your 
father — a message from the dead. Wait till 
you hear it." 

" You are very unfeeling," said Annie, as if 
about to cry. " I don't know what you can 
mean. Why do you look at me so ?" 
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His eye was deadly as the eye of a snake — 
light, and wide, and fixed. It cowed her. 

"Scarcely a year ago your father died of 
typhus. That man you would marry brought 
him into infection, and frightened him so that 
he caught it. Henderson made six thousand 
pounds by the business — T was a witness. 
The last words your father spoke were to me, 
and [raising his voice] he laid his death on 
Mr. Henderson !" 

Annie's loyalty was her courage. A 
passionate glow* displaced the growing 
pallor. 

" It is a cowardly falsehood !" she cried. 
" I'd never listen to it, much less beUeve 
it." 

"There — there," said Roach, soothingly. 
" It's no use ; we'll meet your father, and 
question him. A soul is truthful. We are 
now alone, and I can bear much from you. 
You are mine, now, and soon we'll faU asleep, 
like Stephen, on the rocks that killed us. I 
speak gently, you see. We have short time 
to quarrel and make friends. Give me your 
arm — let us look over the sea. I am quite 
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gentle — ^be kind. Let us look over the grand 



sea/* 



A long double-crash from the giants 
below. 

"Oh, Mr. Roach, you have a dreadful 
meaning in all this. What do you intend ? 
How can you frighten a defenceless girl? 
My head is giddy — pray don't pull me away. 
Oh ! surely you would not harm me ?" 

" Who means to harm you ? Don't you 
believe I love you ? I'm a little jealous to be 
sure — ^that's only natural. Now you must 
concede something to my jealousy. Let me 
fancy only for five minutes that you are my 
own dear love, and let us look at this scene 
side by side. 'Twill be a balsam to an old 
gangrened jealousy of mine — ^trust me." 

" Oh ! you cannot deceive me — ^you terrify 
me to death — ^you are going to murder me ! 
I was to blame, I know I was to blame, but 
must I sufier such a frightful judgment ; my 
head swims to think of it. You are eni:aged 
at my coldness to you, but if you understood 
it rightly — Indeed — indeed 1 thought it was 
for the best, and for the peace of both — God 
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be witness I have felt dear friendship for you, 
and that my heart has bled for your pain. 
You will not, you could not take such a fright- 
ful revenge. Oh, Grod! what have I done 
that I should be exposed to this agony ?" she 
cried, begging wildly for Ufe with palms crushed 
together. " Oh, T see you are softening — ^I 
shall never remember this against you. It was 
madness, and it is over. T appeal to you 
as I have known you, against your terrible 
seK that is strange to me. Let me say *twas 
a stranger threatened me, but an old kind 
friend led me to safety. Your eye is kind 
now — see, I trust you as a brother, take me 
by the hands and help me away — *' 

He seemed moved. 

" Promise me here, and on your knees, that 
you will never marry that man. Look at 
yonder sun, and if you ever wish to see 
another, promise me." 

" Oh, you ask too much. You don't know 
how happy I was ; if you did, you could not be 
so cruel to come and destroy it all. It would 
kill him — it would kill him. Indeed, it 
would." 
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" Promise !" 

" If I did, you know it could not bind me 
— it would be from terror. Oh, why do you 
act so ? — I never did you any harm." 

" Harm ? You've withered me up — ^you've 
driven me mad. Well, there's an end to 
reproach between us. You are right — such a 
promise would be idle. This shall be your 
wedding-day— you shall be my own by a tie 
none shall ever loosen; the waves won't 
divorce us. Let us go !" 

He put his arm round her with a gentle 
but resistless force. It was like that force 
which comes in a nightmare, and impels one 
to destruction. 

Annie shrank from this terrible gentle- 
ness ; but he had caught her arm, and she 
could not fly. She stooped and clutched at 
the heather with her hands. 

If woman's eloquence ever touched the 
heart, let her try it now — ^there never was 
more frightful need. But her self-com- 
mand is gone ; she screams and raves with 
terror. 

"Oh! spare me! — spare me! Let me 
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pray ! Cowardly ! — will no one help ! Oh 
help, God of heaven, help me ! Oh ! — " 

He caught her up and wound her to his 
breast ; her hands tore up the heath in their 
death-grasp. 

" Shut your eyes, dearest — we shall die in 
the air !" 

He sprang to the brink with the foot 
forward for a leap. The thrill of spacious 
height, the rush of giddy air, caught her 
breath, made her brain reel. She darted down 
both her hands toward the firm ground with 
convulsive instinct — it was dear life to her to 
catch it. Her hair was loose, it streamed and 
writhed to landward as in agony. 

" Oh, stop — stop. Anything you ask !'* 

" Be my wife in an hour and you shall 
live," he thundered, balancing on the brink. 

" I will — I will — anything /" 

He stepped back, and placed her on her 
feet. 

" Take me away, far away — I can't stand," 
she said. 

He encircled her with his arm, and led her 
rapidly on. 
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"You have spoken in terror," he said, 
" you must stand to it now. One word 
of appeal and I spring over with you. You 
shall come with me till we find a priest. 
But mind, if you call for assistance — one call, 
one signal — I'm in a sudden rash mood — I'm 
as pitiless as the rocks — over we go like a flash 
of Kght !" 

Annie was passive from terror, she had 
no heart or strength for resistance, and he 
hurried her along. 

They met a gaping countrywoman, her 
scarlet elbow doubled on her pail. 

" Which is the coach road to Clare ?" said 
the Agent, bringing up before her. 

" Eh — a ?" was the intelligent response. 

[Loud] "The coach road to Clare, good 
woman !" 

"Is it to Clare, your honour?" she said, 
with the sun in her eyes, causing her to 
regard him with a sort of dazzled grin. 

He nodded impatiently, she curtsied, 
scratched her head, and awoke. 

"Folly on this pat', your honour, for a 
small quarter .of a mile, and it's the fust — 
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it's the fust turn on your lift." By which 
direction they would have sidled into the 
sea. Annie threw the woman a piteous look, 
and was detected by her companion. 

"Take care," he muttered as they moved 
on. 

They passed almost in sight of the lodge. 
Annie's heart sickened at the thought how 
poor Mr. Henderson sat expecting her, count- 
ing the minutes till she should come. In her 
despair she signalled towards the house. 
Roach stood still, and looked sternly in her 
face. 

"Do that once again, and we take the 
^ first turn to the left /' " 

She sobbed bitterly, and trembled, but said 
nothing, and they hastened forward, leaving 
the Clare road on their right. 

"I am faint with fright," she faltered. 
" Have you no pity in you ?" 

"Wait — be patient — I'll expiate what I 
have done this morning. I can't reason now 
— I can't think. I'll teach you at last how 
great my love is. You set nothing by it now 
' — ^see what it has driven me to 1 Life, honour 
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can't stand before it. But you can only 
see its rough, bad side — ^you don't know 
how bright and tender it might be if it 
were happy." 

Annie sobbed and trembled, but said nothing. 

" Reason with me — speak to me. I threat- 
ened you, and told you not to speak — now 
I change again, and wish to hear your voice." 
He added, hastily, before she could answer, 
"Don't hope to soften me — ^you might as 
well hope to reason a felon out of his reprieve ; 
but speak to me, and I will prove to you that 
I am not to be hated or shunned — that there 
is something in me even you might love. 
But I have lived unhappily — I have not had 
a chance — things have gone against me. I've 
lived in a lonely home with this jealousy 
preying upon me — not a soul cared for me 
except an old woman, who'd have laid me 
out without a tear. I had no hope. It 
was this, you see, that made me rough and 
sullen to you. 

" But in thought I built a palace for you, 
and served you tenderly, and wrapped you 
around vdth love !" 

VOL. IL s 
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He paused. Nothing to be heard but 
the lion-maned waves and the sobs of Annie. 

"If you had loved me as you loved that 
man ! But you shall love me. 1 have a great 
labour before me, and I'll go through with 
it. Perseverance and time will enable me 
to succeed. That laboiu* shall be to obtain 
your forgiveness — to train your heart towards 
me. You hate me now ; but Hate can't hold 
out against the long siege of Kindness. Men 
have softened through square miles of flint 
in time ; and time will soften your hate into 
love. 

"Where are the tears you gave to the 
dead last year? These are not they. You 
thought at the time that wound would be 
always green, but see what Time has done 
for you. 

"Are there no elements of sympathy be- 
tween us ? Cannot we see this grand, gold- 
mottled sky with the same eyes? Cannot 
we wonder at that howling sea, and freshen 
to this brisk, rapid air? We both feel what 
is good and loveable, and could help one 
another to strive after it." 
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Annie still sobbed and trembled ; the chill 
of mortal terror was on her heart. 

"Stay — here's for your comfort. When 
once those words are spoken that unite us 
before God and man, bid me out of your 
sight, and I go instantly; for then I shall 
carry my comfort with me to the ends of 
the earth. I'll live on the words ' She is my 
wife/ When I am in gloom, I'll whisper to 
myself * She is my wife.' Her youth and 
beauty are not mine ; but we may meet when 
we are old, and that word shall knit us then 
— that word shall be a warranty that I am 
in your thoughts. I shall always hold that 
clue to distant possible happiness — I'll anchor 
in that name of wife. The thought of it 
even now is like the music that comes to a 
man as he drowns." 

Again there was a silence. Nothing to 
be heard but the rush and roar of the sea, 
and heavy sobs from Annie. 

They met a stout young sailor making 
cautious way down a rude pathway to inspect 
his boat, that lay beaten by the surfs. 

Annie thought of rescue, and took a long 

s 2 
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breath. Her companion swerved near the 
brow. 

" Remember I" he whispered. 

Then concealing her with his person, he 
addressed the man — 

" Direct me to the priest's house." 

Annie again took heart. She knew the 
priest, and felt he would afford her protection. 
Her companion read her thoughts. 

" The priest of the next paiish," said he, 
with cunning — " how far is he." 

"Father Lynoch, sir?" said the sailor, 
regarding them with surprise and suspicion. 
"Go on for about a mile, till you come to 
an iron gate, cross the fields till you come to 
the road, and the only house in sight is Father 
Lynoch's. I'll go wid' ye mysel'." 

" Thank you," said Roach, hastily offering 
him money, " we don't want you." 

" Help ! help 1" cried Annie, at all risks. 

"That I will. Miss. T thought it- was so. 
Let go of her," said he — " let go of her this 
moment, or I'll choke you." He grappled 
with Roach. 

" Take your hand off my cravat, my good 
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fellow. You see I mean honestly going to 
a priest. Put down your hand !" 

" I'll know why first. What are you doing 
with this young woman that she's ' crying 
and calling for help. Eh — a, ye carrotty 
viUain ?" 

" Have you a wife or a family, my man ?" 
said Roach, speaking quietly, but tightening 
his grasp round Annie. 

" I have ; and that's the reason I won't 
stand by and see this young lady ill-used." 

" That's the reason you'll let me go. Drop 
your hand !" 

There was something in the determined 
look, in the dogged, guttural tone, which 
overawed the man. He took off his hand. 

** Follow us — don't leave us !" cried Annie, 
piteously. 

"That I will, Miss. Never you fear 
that." 

They were in the field, on firm, broad land, 
and had left the awful brink. To be on 
firm, broad land was like stepping out of 
a tempest broken ship to the terrified girl. 
The sailor followed closely as her protector. 
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A Laggard languor was on Roach's cheek. 
His strength was gone. 

And was it come to this? A low, poor 
villager, who had never seen her before — a 
brawler from an alehouse, perhaps — was the 
protector of Annie's life and happiness ; and 
he, with all his love, was there as her deadly 
enemy. It stung him with poisoned shame 
that it should be so. 

What was he doing ? 

His scheme stood before him in all its 
glaring impracticability. What priest could 
he find that would patch up such a marriage ? 
No Kcense to produce ; guilt on his face and 
terror on hers ; rescue within call. 

His frenzy, like a great, ungovernable fire, 
had now exhausted itself, and the charred 
wreck it had left — the wreck of self-respect 
and honest name — stared him in the face, and 
unmanned him Nothing but a sort of blind 
impetus impelled him forward. 

Annie's face and demeanour were changing, 
too; her self-possession was returning. She 
was conscious of an advantage over him at 
last, both in spirit and circumstances. 
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" Mr. Roach," she said, passionately, " let 
your extravagance end here. Drag me no 
further. You will only expose yourself, and 
force me to ask for protection from your un- 
manly violence." 

" You made me a promise between life and 
death," he said, with a sick effort. " You 
would not have died with falsehood upon your 
tongue ?" 

"Do you think," she replied indignantly, 
" that anything but the agony of terror could 
have wrung such words from me ? My aver-* 
sion and contempt will do you no harm, so I 
suppose they have no weight with you. But 
consider how insane is your dishonourable 
scheme. No priest would listen to you, and 
no threat would deter me from exposing your 
treachery and cruelty. But that I'm a coward- 
ly, helpless girl, I'd have told you this 
before." 

He had won her aversion and contempt ! 
This thought trampled upon him. Self-con- 
tempt beat down his courage. The mongrel 
pride that supports guilt expired. His vio- 
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lence, his fierce selfishness, glared on his 
recollection. 

One wish he had — one despairing wish — to 
find, at some blessed moment, that he had 
been only dreaming — that her withering words 
were but the stirrings of disturbed sleep — that 
the violent, mad scene was only the troubled 
vapours of sleep — that the red sun, those 
chffs, and that hungry sea, were but the 
bloodstrokes of a hectic dream. Oh ! that he 
could awake and exclaim, " Thank God, 'twas 
but a dream !" 

Lost everything for her, and gained her 
aversion and contempt ! He groaned. His 
arms dropped beside him in the palsy of self- 
contempt. 

She was gone ; he dared not look after her. 
What she said, or whither she went, he 
could not tell ; but he was alone. 

There was a faint shout in the distance. 
His heart beat convulsively, like the heart of 
a frightened woman. 

He walked giddily towards the road, and a 
dog ran barking towards him. He started 
aside as if his life was in danger — his life 
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that was more worthless to him than the blade 
of grass he trampled. 

*' I must see this priest/' he muttered. 

His own voice scared him. He had not 
nerve either to die or to support the frightful 
solitude of self-contempt. 

" I must see this priest." 

He got out on the road, tearing his hand 
cruelly as he climbed the fence. The priest's 
house was within a short distance, and in 
sight. 

He speedily reached it, and knocked. He 
was answered by the priest in person — a tall 
man, with a rough, kind face, and a serious, 
dull eye, that fixed on one while he was 
speaking, and after. 

" I am a stranger in the country. My 
mind has been very much troubled, and I 
wish to speak with you. I wish to con- 
fess." 

" Come in, sir," said Father Lynoch, grave- 
ly but civilly, and they went up stairs. 

The passage was dark, and when they had 
reached the light the priest turned and looked 
gravely at the penitent. 
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"Take off your eyes!" shouted Roach, 
springing back and hiding his face. " Take 
them off me ! They are the eyes of my dead 
uncle !" 

" You must collect yourself," said the priest, 
startled at these symptoms of guilt. 

" Keep off your eyes, I tell you ! I fear you 
have no comfort for me. This is no time for 
reproaches. If there is comfort for a sinner 
between heaven and earth, I want it now." 

" I cannot offer any until I hear what you 
have to tell. Come into the inner room." 

They went in together, and the door was 
closed. Late that evening a man slunk off in 
the dusk, and passed down the solitary road 
— a man the very type of loneliness. The 
road down which he went was as desolate as 
a street in a dead city ; but it was not that. 
The hour was a solitary one, for the few 
villagers had gathered to their homes ; but it 
was not that. His home was very distant, 
and his friends — nowhere; but it was not 
that. 

His was the frightful loneliness of Self- 
contempt ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr. Henderson was down more than half 
an hour, and awaited Annie's return. She 
had never been so late on her walk before. It 
was a dangerous morning to walk near those 
precipices he thought. The wind is in 
strength. 

He listened, and imagined he caught her 
voice as the gusts flurried by the window, 
but it was fancy. He thought he saw her 
shadow pass outside — 'twas only the shadow 
of the smoke which eddied down from the 
roof. 

So he waited for nearly an hour, striving to 
reason against his alarm. 

" She is cautious, even cowardly," said 
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feeble-voiced Reason. " She never goes near 
the brink — an accident is clearly impossible/' 

"The wind is mad," whispered his love. 
*• Listen to it. It is whirling dizzily along the 
cliffs — rushing to and fro. She is hght, and 
a woman's clothes might be caught by it. 
Suppose it tusselled her slender figure to the 
edge and swept her over." 

He got up in agitation, and putting on his 
cap, went out to meet her. At the hall-door 
was the steward, who instantly took off his 
hat with an air of mystery. 

" I've no time to listen to you now, Don- 
nelly," said his master, passing him. 

" I was only going to ask your honour was 
Miss Annie out this morning ?" 

''Why?" asked Mr. Henderson, turning 
short on him. 

" Because, your honour, there is a small 
yacht lying a couple of miles down there in 
the shelter ever since Sunday, and there was an 
old gentleman out of her I met this morning, 
your honour, an' he just the colour of that 
splash o' whitewash. But I would not be 
after alarming your honour." 
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*'I knew you couldn't keep your tongue 
quiet," cried James, suddenly appearing on 
the steps. " It's a foolish tale, sir, this man 
has got hold of." 

" You'll drive me mad between you I" 
shouted Mr. Henderson. "What has hap- 
pened ?" 

" A foolish story, sir, that an old gentleman 
out of the yacht yonder, saw a madman out on 
the heights this morning, but what would 
bring a madman out there ?" 

Mr. Henderson staggered and turned 
pale. 

"An idle story — I don't believe it. Don- 
nelly, you run round by the road lest she 
might have gone that way. I'll go along the 
cliff. Quick, d — n you ; do as I bid you, and 
don't talk." 

Mr. Henderson would listen to no one, but, 
followed by old James, he hastily took the way 
over the style, and down a broad-fenced walk 
which led to the sea. He was soon on the 
path over the coast, and, with head stooped 
forward eagerly, he hastened along, looking 
before him and about him for a symptom of 
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her vicinity. He called her name; shouted 
it out. " Annie ! Annie ! where are you ?" 
But the wind mocked him. It snatched off 
his cap — caught it up to itself, and then spun 
it off to where the 'eye dared not follow it. 

Old James kept beside him with difficulty, 
occasionally putting in such comfort as might 
suggest itself, 

*'0h, sir, it's mere folly to be alarmed. 
She didn't take this road at all. She's the 
timidest young lady I ever kem across. Don't 
you see how it was — she went some new road 
she wasn't properly acquainted with, and she 
mistook her way comin' home." 

Suddenly James' eye was attracted by an 
object which gave fearful refutation to his 
comfort. A lady's scarf was caught on a 
corner of rock, and looked like a thing of life, 
flapping and struggling over the crag. The 
old servant thought there might be death to 
liis master in that sight. He suddenly pointed 
over the field, and said he saw some one 
coming towards them. 

Mr. Henderson looked aside, and passed 
the • place without seeing the dreadful hint 
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which seemed to tell her fate as plainly as 
'if written on the face of the rock. 

So does a horror sometimes glide by lis 
unseen, touching us almost with the hem of 
its garment, but a providence shuts the eye- 
lids of the mind till it be gone. 

There was a shout of joy behind them. 
The steward was in full pursuit. 

" She's come home, your honour, safe and 
sound. She's come home !" 

" Thank God, sir, but I beUeve she's safe 
with us after all. Are you sure, Misther 
Donnelly?" 

"Are you sure?" echoed Mr. Henderson, 
with a rush of hope. " No falsehoods to me. 
Tell me, on your life and soul, is she well and 
unhurt ? You can't deceive me." 

" The devil a hair of her head is injured, 
your honour, no more than my own. Come 
and see." 

At the gate was Annie, pale and wearied 
— her hair dishevelled and her dress torn. 
She came over to meet him, and spoke 
with a smile ; not her wonted smile, 
though. 
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" I see I have given you a fright. I was 
traant this morning/' 

" I've been so frightened, my darUng girl, 
that I can scarcely beUeve I have you 
here safe even now. Come in. What could 
have happened to you ?" 

He twined his arm jealously round her, lest 
something might snatch her away. 

" The fact is," she whispered, " I lost my 
self-possession entirely on those dangerous 
cliffs. I'll never go near them again. The 
wind was so strong, my head turns giddy 
when I think of it ; but pray say no more 
about it. Oh, you should not have been so 
alarmed." 

Mrs. Wolsey had not caught the panic till it 
was all over with the others ; but then Annie's 
appearance, as she went up with her to her 
room, gave her vague uneasiness, which was 
not diminished by the eluding answers she 
met to all her questions. 

During breakfast Annie exerted herself to 
be cheerful as usual; the consequence of 
which effort was. that she broke into certain 
long suppressed fits of laughter, which nobody 
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understood, and which looked very odd. She 
was so distressed by this weakness, that she 
further surprised her companions by abruptly 
leaving the room and going up stairs. Mrs. 
Wolsey followed, and found that she had thrown 
herself on her bed in a flood of tears, and was 
sobbing as if her heart was bursting. 

" What's this, love ? — tell me all. I have 
locked the door, and nobody can hear us — 
tell me what has happened to you ?" 

"Nothing Gran — nothing. Only I got a 
dreadful fright this morning, and I am 
nervous ; I don't know what ails me. Stay 
with me. Gran, and, above all things, don't 
mention those chfis to me again. Keep hold- 
ing my hand. I think this cry will do me 
good." 

So she sobbed away for about half an hour, 
until gradually her eyelids sunk, and she dropt 
asleep Kke a child. 

She had been fast asleep nearly an hour, 
when Mrs. Wolsey veiy gradually disengaged 
her hand from that of the unconscious girl — 
so gradually, that the slender fingers kept 
their form, and seemed to be clasping still 

VOL. II. T 
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some hand of air. There had come a knock to 
the door/ and the old lady was obliged to rise 
and see who was there. 

It was Mr. Henderson. He stole in 
anxiously, whispered a few questions, and 
then took his place beside the bed, gently 
insinuating his hand in the languid, uncon- 
scious palm. 

There lay his comforter — she who supported 
him with a healthful sunny spirit through all 
his weakness and all his fear. How helpless, 
weak, and white she looked ! The brows a 
little raised in the line of grief — the lips gravely 
parted — the breathings inaudible. 

As he hung over that sleeping marble, a 

pang shot through his heart. What, if she 

should die! — if those scarcely perceptible 

breathings grew less and less, till her life 

drifted away, and was lost to him for ever ! 

He was tempted to awaken her. Of a 

sudden she gasped— her eyelids .flew wide 
open. 

" Help ! oh, help !" she screamed, snatch- 
uig at him and starting up in the bed. 

She had dreamt of that frightful leap— dizzy 
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space around her, the awful resounding sea 
blue miles below her. 

" What is it, Annie ? I am beside you/' 

" Oh ! I was dreaming. Thank God I am 
here," she said, nestling to his side for pro- 
tection, and hiding her face till the delusion 
was entirely gone. 

It was evident her nerves were very much 
shaken, and Mr. Henderson deemed it neces- 
sary to defer the ceremony till the ensuing 
day ; but Annie said, with a peculiar melan- 
choly look he had never seen her disclose 
to him before — 

" Don't put it off again— ror — ^it may never 
be." 

Mrs. Wolsey, however, thought with Mr. 
Henderson, and taking her aside some hours 
after, told her that she was not able to undergo 
any fresh trial of nerve, or anything which 
might excite her mind. 

"It will calm me. I — have a reason — a 
foolish reason. You know I am not supersti- 
tious — but I had a warning last night. You 
will think me very silly, but 1 can't fight 
against it. I saw a white hearse last night 

T 2 
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pass the road and go down the lane near 
the gate where no real hearse or cart ever 
passed." 

Mrs. Wolsey was startled. It was easy 
to see that the relation made an unhappy 
impression upon the old lady; but, with 
womanly tact, she hit on the only right direc- 
tion of comfort. She did not insist, as many 
more sensible people might, that the appari- 
tion was only a freak of the imagination, 
because, in the first place, she devoutly be- 
lieved in such warnings — testified to, as they 
have been, by the most credible authority 
—and secondly, . because such overbearing 
good sense never affords comfort against con- 
viction. 

" Annie," she said, gravely, " it was a 
warning no doubt, love ; but remember you 
have been in imminent danger of your life 
this morning. In fact, it is quite evident to 
me you have had some fearful escape beside 
those precipices. Depend upon it, it was sent 
to warn you of the coming danger. Those 
appearances,'* said this accomplished psycholo- 
gist, "by no means always precede death. 
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Now I know just such another case, and the 
person lived for many a year after/' 

" Tell it to me, Gran,'' said Annie with 
disguised eagerness. 

"It happened to old Mrs. Brandon, and 
I remember her telling it to me, and what 
a deep impression it made on me. 

'* She was sitting in the old drawing-room 
at Coney fell, just as you say you were in this 
room, about half-past nine in winter. Your 
grandfather was several months dead, and her 
habits had become very lonely. Well, love, 
she was dropping off in a dose before the fire, 
when the door leading into the boudoir 
opened, and a man came in, dressed in white 
clothes. She thought she ought to know the 
face well, but still could not recall it. He sat 
down stiffly, and looked at her very earnestly ; 
then got up and went out, beckoning. It was 
not till he had gone, and that she had roused 
herself, that it flashed upon her it was your 
grandfather's face, and that the strange white 
dress was grave-clothes. She then grew very 
much alarmed, and brooded over it miser- 
ably. 
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" Well, love, the next day she was walking 
across the drawing-room, when she saw a 
little shower of white flakes falling like snow 
before her. She stopped short, providentially, 
for in a second after the whole middle of the 
ceiling fell in with a great crash, covering her 
with lime and dust. If she had taken another 
step she would have been crushed to death — 
nothing could have saved her. So you see, 
love, it was only a warning.** 

The next day Annie was calm, and the 
ceremony took place quietly. Present in the 
background, old James, the picture of veteran 
respectablility in shrunken red plush. Bessie, 
whose gay bedizenment utterly ecHpsed the 
bride. 

Thus were Mr. Henderson's long hopes 
fulfilled. Now give him but precious 
life to enjoy them. Give him to have and 
to hold for many a year the inestimable 
Present. Let that moment that their hands 
clasped as husband and wife linger with 
him. 

Here, now, is a man who would hold to 
Ufe as the muscle-shell to the rock. There — 
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one who would part from it as wilKngly as 
from an aching distemper. To this man's 
lips the world commends the cup of perfumed 
wine ; to that — the bowl of aconite. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

When Dr. Mullen returned to the Agent's 
house with his fifty pounds — hard-earned 
money as ever was drudged for — no one was 
there to receive him but a moaning old 
crone. 

" Oh, Docther I Docther dear 1 — he's gone — 
he's gone for good. What's goin' to happen 
to the poor masther ? Oh, wirra, wirra ! but 
I niver hard sich mortal words as he's after 
spakin' to mo on thim boords. It's the 
death is on him, and my ould heart tells me 
so. Oh, wirra, wirra, wirra I" 

Dr. Mullen comforted her as well as he 
could, and arrived at an easy conclusion in 
his own mind, that the Agent, in his frantic 
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agitation, had forgotten a second time to await 
the money. The good man put it up, therefore, 
with much gravity and sadness, and retraxjed 
his dark path home, unshaken by the buffets 
of the storm. 

He pondered over this matter in his bed 
that night, and disturbed Mrs. Mullen's 
slumbers, tossing his huge frame restlessly, 
like a river-horse. 

He brooded over it in his jaunting-car, as 
he went his professional rounds, muffled to 
his nostrils. 

He viewed it through the expanding in- 
fluences of punch. 

He was at the subject still on the third 
evening after the Agent's abrupt departure. 
His day's drudgery was over ; and what ill- 
paid slavery was ever equal to a dispensary 
doctor's, at those evil times of squalor, fever, 
and starvation ? 

He had dined grossly, as was his wont, 
and indulged in a perfect vapour-bath of 
punch; but still he looked sapient and sad, 
as if he were balancing some malignant case 
of fever. 
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"Pa," said Mrs. Mullen, "you ought to 
sing your own song, 'pon my word/' 

The Doctor grunted indulgently, but his 
large mouth was grave. 

" Pa, you must sing for us to-night," said 
his eldest daughter. " I'm dying for a funny 
song." 

The Doctor laughed abstractedly, but would 
not comprehend. 

" Pa has ' hung his harp on the willow 
tree,' " simpered EHza, her father's pet ; and 
going over to him with a sweet, filial languor, 
she swept his cheek with her beautiful golden 
curls, and then tickled him under the arms. 
This was effectual. He burst into a jovial 
laugh, in which all joined heartily. Placing 
EHza upon his knee, he swelled his huge 
chest, opened a mouth which could receive 
a cocoa-nut, and sung up — 

Nothing for your jolly toper. 
Safe from noisy interloper. 
Like a sweet, refreshing sopor— 
That's the Latin for a doze. 

Heedless of the wife so crusty. 
Tranquil sleeps the toper lusty ; 
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Never was a friend so trusty 
As a sound and mellow doze. 

Alkali to acid temper. 
Panacea to distemper, 
Conientus et cequus semper 

The old lad who takes his doze. 

Nothing for your jolly toper. 
Safe from noisy interloper. 
Like a sweet, refreshing sopor — 
That's good Latin for a doze. 

Then these poor empty heads laughed and 
rallied the vocal Doctor tiU he quite forgot 
his fret, and was actually induced to take 
a hand in a rubber of whist. 

Amid this little hubbub a knock came 
to the door, which brought Dr. Mullen to 
his legs with an exclamation. 

"Ton my word and credit that's poor 
Mr. Roach's knock, Kate, and I'm delighted 
to hear it." 

The next minute the Agent came in. He 
entered briskly, glanced at the Doctor doubt- 
fully, and then greeted him with enthusiactic 
warmth. Womankind immediately shut up 
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— they were pictures, statues, antimacassora 
round the table, until presently Mrs. Mullen 
revived into a hospitable automaton, and 
assailed her guest with port-wine in fervid 
silence. 

''How did you leave Mr. Henderson?** 
said the Doctor. 

"Well. Have you heard — from — them? 
You — have — you have heard nothing — " 

" Not a word,*' repHed the Doctor. " How 
is Mrs. Henderson ? Ha — ha — ^ha !'* . 

" Doctor, I'm come to thank you for your 
late kindness to me," said Roach, with an 
unsteady eye. 

" Don't mention it, Mr. Roach. Sit down. 
Well, and how have you been, Mr. Roach ? 
You've been a great stranger here. You 
were near catching me singing a song to the 
old woman and the children." 

" Are you partial to singing, Mr. Roach ?" 
said Eliza, with her golden curls in a nervous 
tremor. 

And here Mrs. Mullen, but lately repulsed, 
made another fervid oflFer at his wine-glass 
with inverted bottle. 
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The Agent rose to go, beckoning the 
Doctor out of the room. When they were 
outside he whispered — 

"I scarcely thought to see you again to 
thank you/' 

"Not a word about that, Mr. Roach. 
Here is your deed of conveyance, and there 
it goes,'* said the Doctor, tearing it three 
and four times across. "But, Mr. Roach, 
you forgot the money. I have it within for 
you/' 

"I don't want it now — you'll hear all in 
a few days. Doctor, a word of advice to 

you/' 

"Eh!— what's that, Mr. Roach?" said 
Dr. Mullen in surprise. 

" Strike off from me — never sully your 
honest hand by touching the hand of an 
unconvicted felon. If I am mean enough to 
seek your society, drive me from your 
door." 

^' 'Pon my word and credit if you talk that 
way, Mr. Roach, you'll pain me very much. 
I'll just walk back with you, if you'll allow 
me. The times are very hard on us all ; and 
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if you drew your money in advance, I dare 
assert that you fully intended — " 

" Make no excuses for me, Doctor, — I don't 
make them for myself. With God T hope 
to make my peace — I don't know how to 
make it with man. Well, a few days — 
next post, perhaps — will blow my deeds 
around. Hush it up that I was here — it 
might do you an injury. Good night. 
Doctor." 

" Pardon me, Mr. Roach, we must not 
part so. I'm not the man to forsake a friend 
in sorrow and evil report — ^believe that of me. 
Now, as I am so far in your confidence, may 
I ask you, have you made a confidant of Mrs. 
Henderson ?" 

Roach visibly winced. 

" She knows all — ^yes." 

'* Oh, well — there now, there you see — ^you 
have reUeved your conscience ; and dear Mrs. 
Henderson will intercede for you, and you 
will be forgiven." 

" Not by her 1 — never by her !" cried 
Roach, forgetting himself. 

The Doctor paused, and looked at him 
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inquisitively. That look put him on his 
guard. 

" I mean to say/' he stammered, " she can 
never esteem me — never respect me again." 

'' This is not the way to your home, Mr. 
Roach." 

" No — I don't sleep at home to-night." 

" Now excuse me, Mr. Roach. I have 
heard that you frequently pass the nights out 
of door, wandering about the country. It 
will undermine your health, and only increase 
your despondency. Upon my word you're 
very wrong." 

" It is a penance," said the Agent, 
solemnly, and showing his rosary. He then 
bid good-night to his friend, and turned up 
the bye-road towards Lanesborough. 

The next morning he came home shivering, 
white as a corpse, and prostrated in body 
and mind. 



About a fortnight after this scene the 
Doctor drove up to Roach's door ; the latter 
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came out quickly, and stopped. He ex- 
amined the Doctor's face with suppressed 
agitation, became reassured, and again 
grasped his hand with odd vehemence. The 
Doctor laid his heavy arm on the Agent's 
shoulder. 

" 1 have called for you, Mr. Roach, if you 
are not too busy just now, to prescribe for 
you. I've a doctor's right. You'll be a good 
man yet — there's plenty of good work for a 
strong man to do in the times that are 
coming on the poor. Now, do you know 
what, Mr. Roach, nothing gives a man more 
peace in the evening, whether he's a lone 
man or has a family, than to think how he 
has comforted some poor creatures during his 
rounds, or eased the pain and poverty God 
puts him in the way of seeing. Jump up 
here beside me. You'll find peace and self- 
respect by the roadside, Mr. Roach." 

The Agent's face lit and glowed ; he 
caught at the Doctor's hand as if the blessing, 

4 

Self-respect, were in it, and stretched out to 
him. He darted inside to his desk, snatched 
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up a year's savings, and, returning, leaped 
up beside the Doctor. 

As they drove along, this once self-col- 
lected, reserved nian, dilated on charity and 
philanthropy in extravagant language — a 
mirage of words never to be reached, never 
to be credited, for which he blushed ten 
minutes after. Now, he is in opposite ex- 
tremes — abstraction, sullen self-crimination. 
Now, a sudden stroke of shame, that he 
should have unbosomed himself so fooUshly, 
and enacted these silly, forced scenes before 
a man he respected. 

Nerve and independence were lost to him. 
He clenched his hands, and talked abruptly 
on some idle subject of the day. 

During that morning he saw the sick and 
the hungry, the roofless and the ruined; 
also some solemn beds from which Death was 
absent but a few days' journey, yet whose 
squalid pillows were Tlurones of Hope. He 
caught no peace from these scenes. 

He was lavish of his coin among them all, 
but could ngt buy back that dear birthright 
— Self-Respect. 

VOL. II. u 
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Treasure it, reader — guard it jealously — 
dig a trench about it of rules, and system, 
and seU'-discipline — wall it in with secret good 
deeds. One unwary moment and your 
treasure may begone, like a jewel cast into 
the sea. 

" You see that little hovel by the roadside,'* 
said the Doctor, as they were returning ; " an 
old man and Kttle girl are seated at the door. 
Now, I have great interest in those two. 
That Kttle creature is only fourteen years old, 
and yet she supports her old father entirely 
by plaiting straw for hats. Mrs. Mullen 
always buys from her; but I really don't 
know what will become of them in the winter 
that's coming on. Their patch of potatoes 
is quite blighted, you see. We'll get down 
and speak to them." 

The man got up, took oflF his hat, and was 
filled with blessings and gratitude at the sight 
of the gentlemen. He was a pleasant little 
fellow, buttoned up in a patched frieze coat, 
thick grey hair, ripe cheek, and a good- 
natured glisten in his eye. 

His little daughter was an intelligent-look- 
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ing child ; her eyes a light forget-me-not blue, 
and her hair a white flaxen. 

" Well, Billy, how are you getting on ?" 
" Och, piirty fairly, sir. Sure it won't 
betther us complainin*. Keepin' away the 
wolf as long as we can." 

" Well, that same. And how is Peggy ?" 
" Begor there's no fear of her yet. She's 
able for the yallow male anyhow Ha! — ^ 
ha ! — ^ha ! Spake to the jontleman. Peg." 

" Do you hear. Peg," said the Doctor, 
stroking her silky hair, " bring that elegant 
hat you're making to Mrs. Mullen, and we'll 
put a bit of scarlet ribbon on it, and I'll 
make it a present to yourself to go to mass 



m. 



" Musha, God bless you, Doctor, Peggy, 
what do you say to the jontleman?" 

The little girl whispered her thanks, and 
fidgetted with her bib. 

She's a good girl," said the Doctor. 

Now tell me, Billy, my man, what would 
you do if you lost your colleen ?" 

" Musha, faix. Doctor, I dunna. If 1 
lost poor Peg, 'tisn't long before they'd be 

u 2 
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layin' myself out. She's the best Kttle ecd- 
leen in the county; an' I believe she'd kill 
herself wid work before I'd want for my 

m 

dinner." 

"Eh! Peg, is that true?" 

" Oh ! she won't spake before you ; but 
she's just like a cricket in the evening by the 
bit of fire. She has got Irish songs the 
length of your arm, and the neighbours come 
in to listen to her reharsin' them. Come, Peg, 
gives us an Irish lamint, till we hear you." 

Dr. Mullen was in a hurry, and after a 
few hearty words to the old man, got up on 
the car. When his back was turned. Roach 
took the child's hand, and shut her cold little 
fingers ou gold. He was beside the Doctor 
in a moment, and driving homewards in 
painful reverie. 

That little girl's modest fidelity towards 

the helpless old man sickened him — jarred 

through his heart. It suggested one he 

would fain— /am forget. 

There was no peace for him by the road- 
side. 
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A letter from Mr. Henderson awaited him 
at home. He held his breath, and tore it open. 

" Dear Roach, — As my health does not 
permit my return, I must leave the sole 
management of Moorlands in your hands. 
From your proved honour, firmness and 
fidelity to my interests, I feel no fear but 
that you will do everything that is possible 
for me in those bad times. Pray write once 
a-week. 

"Mrs. Henderson is out driving, or she 
would desire her warm remembrances. Jay, 
whenever she writes, asks for you most affec- 
tionately. She threatens to write to you her- 
self." 

Annie had not betrayed him. He breathed 
a long sigh of intense relief. Ifo one under 
heaven but she and himself knew the full mea- 
sure of his meanness and his guilt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

** So ye put down your seed potatoes last week, 
boys ; ye had fine weather to phint them in ; you had 
soft ram on them after. You sowed them with good 
manure, with sweet moisture, and with the blessed 
nurturing sun, and what else boys — ^you sowed them 
with BLOOD ! It's the whirlwind will be your crop. 
It's the famine, the fever, and the pestilence will grow 
up from it I It's the curse of Gx)d will be your har- 
vest I There's punishment coming upon you. I feel 
its shadow on my heart. God's hand will pass between 
you and the blessed nurturing sun. Those mem who, 
for a bit of fenced land, would break His hoUest law, 
and shed the blood of their fellow-creature, may be 
stiffening in a ditch themselves under next red harvest- 
moon. Look to it, boys, before it be too late, and 
all this be come upon you." — Address of Father Roach 
from the Altar ^ Chap. x. 

Behind the Massacre of to-day, behind the 
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War and its black crape jubilees, rises the foul, 
pale form of our Irish Famine, when God, not 
man, exacted blood for blood. 

The vestiges of the time have nearly disap- 
peared ; but there are still in many a chapel- 
yard the strata of its dead a fathom thick — 
hidden archives of His vengeance. 

May the memory of those sickening years 
soon perish with them, when a people's food 
was turned to poison, and reeked by every 
roadside — when ragged crowds trooped like 
wolves for out-door relief, and the officers who 
gave it grew faint at the stifling pauper- 
stench ! 

When often as 1 wandered through the 
fields, I have seen a moving heap of rags, 
that covered its human and its vermin life. 
Paupers awaiting the out-door relief — of 
death. 

When sometimes as I walked the roads by 
night I have met an object propped against 
the fence like a grim milestone, and found it 
to be a corpse, still and stem. 

May the memory of those sickening times 
soon perish with them ! 
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A year had elapsed — a fatal winter had 
palsied the nation, and defiled the land with 
her dead. 

Moorlands Estate was a focus of beggary 
and starvation, and Roach was in the thick of 
it all, night and day. 

Rumours of those horrors have driven poor 
philanthropic imbeciles insane, but to him 
their very contact was sanitive. They aflFord- 
ed a sphere for strong character at last — a 
legitimate vent for strong feehngs, a powerful 
absorbent to passion. 

How could visionary misery stand before 
such a scene as this — 



AN ANNAL OF THE FAMINE. 

Early morning. The roadside flinty with 
hoar frost,^ the bramble black and leafless. 
Under its shadow sat a family — fellow-crea- 
tures to the Peers of the realm, who dine on 
turtle and venison, and sleep on eiderdown. 

A man, his wife, and two children — small 
beings, always moaning, wrinkled and skinny 
with a sort of elfin age. 
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The man has found food for them at last — 
a rabbit thrown out in the courtyard at Moor- 
lands. His eyes are wolfish, as he tears it in 
pieces for them. The children, ever moaning, 
tear at it too with their lizard-like fingers. 

They had just commenced their repast, 
when the Agent came quickly up to them, 
and snatched the food from their mouths. 
Then Famine ultered her appalling cry ! Its 
clamour was like some passionate, unknown 
tongue. 

" It is poisoned !" said Roach, holding it 
up out of reach, as a fox is lifted above the 
yelling hounds. " It was left for the rats, and 
is full of arsenic. I will send you food." 

He walked along the road towards the river, 
trailed by the starving man. Soon a field 
only separated him from the water, and going 
to its bank, he flung in the rabbit as far as he 
was able, and left it to be carried away by the 
receding tide. 

When he again reached the road he looked 
back, and saw the man wading into the water, 
and craning vainly with outstretched hands 
for the fragments of that mortal feasU 
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The aged children were found dead. It 
was scarcely worth deciding whether they 
died of starvation or poison. 



Roach is in attendance at the poorhouse, to 
see the out-door relief justly administered to 
the poor of Moorlands. 

He stands before the Pauper Palace— that 
pile of chiselled stone, Elizabethan turret and 
architrave; a fair and stately front, like a 
whited sepulchre. Oh, the woe-worn hearts, 
the wayworn feet, the wasted frames, the pau- 
per pollution within ! 

On the road is a ravening crowd. They 
jostle and cry for food. Tin and apron, bag, 
ay, and foul taloned hands, cupped together, 
are stretched out to receive a pittance of meal. 
Food ! food ! — they howl and struggle for 
food. 

Look at them, this sample of Irish popula- 
tion — a throng of livid faces. They seem as 
if they were sucking in their cheeks ; their 
eyes are cavemed, their fleshless arms out- 
stretched. Over them hangs the stifling pau- 
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per-stench, which those who have once endur- 
ed can never forget. 

See them ! — a crowd of living skeletons, 
cowled with rags, like the Dead arisen ! 

Comes amongst this herd a keen-looking 
little woman, with her ticket in one hand and 
a small canvas bag in the other. 

" Kitty M'Grath, you are not in want." 

"Oh, Masther Roach, don't say that, yer 
honour. My husband and myself never 
tasted a bit these two days. Sure I wouldn't 
tell your honour a lie ; and here's my ticket 
undher the docthor's own hand, God bless it. 
Keep back now; don't be pressin' on his 
honour." 

" Go home, Kitty," said the Agent, quiet- 

"We're starvin', yer honour," she whined. 
"Arrah, don't be jostlin' me, woman dear! 
Give us a stone of male, yer honour ; an' my 
blessin' on you," she said, with a shrug and 
a smile. 

" Have you nothing in the house ?" 

" Oh, divil resave the morsel." 

"No. Let poor Biddy here and her 
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children receive it instead. There's a bag of 
meal behind your door, and ten shiUings in 
your breast this moment." 

M'Grath absolutely ducked out of sight. 
She wriggled away through the filthy crowd, 
followed by a gibbering choras from the poor 
wretches. Grins, gibes, and laughter amid 
starvation ! 

It was observable, after this little exposure, 
that several people slunk off here and there 
from the outskirts of the crowd, with an 
abashed look, afraid to meet the Agent's 
eye. 

He had mixed with the people — ^had in- 
quired minutely into their wants and their 
sufferings — scrutinized their words and ac- 
tions. His judgment was a continual senti- 
nel on his pity. He was the man for such 
a crisis, because he had great energies within 
him, which, when pent in idleness, preyed 
on his mind, tided down a rocky channel of 
passion, and drove him mad. Now he has 
work for them, and their current is quiet, 
sane, and strong. 

There was a slight stir in the crowd — ^a 
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man had fallen amongst them without a groan 
or a cry. Roach made his way to the spot, and 
found a small circle cleared around the dying 
pauper. 

There he lay — a grey old man, unowned, 
unknown — at deadly strife with cold and 
hunger. The slime of death is on his bald 
head, its purple around his eyes, its dull, 
ochre hue on his cheek. 

The last grand composure descends on him 
now. Cold and Hunger are baffled — gone 
for ever from the dead pauper, in his awful, 
pallid dignity 1 

The remains were carried decently within. 
There was no curiosity, no surprise — scarcely 
a question asked. This woman had seen her 
son drop in like manner at her side; that 
man saw his wife laid out but yesterday. 
That squalid infant of eight, with the anxious, 
peering eye of eighty, saw its brother nailed 
up last night. 

Scarcely were the pauper's remains out of 

sight than the tins clattered forward again, 

the sallow arms were stretched forth, the 

voices were raised in shrill Famine-chorus. 
« « « « 
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It had been dry all the day, and for weeks 
back — a cold, dry sun, and low east wind; 
now, in the night, the rain came down with 
a sudden teem. It seemed as if the sky had 
borne up coldly and sternly till now, but at 
last had burst into torrents of tears. 

Roach stopped by a small cottage, and 
sheltered under its jutting thatch. It was not 
well, in those days, to enter a dweUing at 
night. A corpse might be blocking the door ! 

AN ANNAL OF THE FAMINE. 

There were voices within. It suddenly 
occurred to him that this was the very cot- 
tage to which the Doctor had brought him, 
where dwelt the ruddy old man and his little 
flaxen-haired daughter. He had entirely lost 
sight of them since then, having been en- 
grossed by the misery immediately around 
him. How had this lonely pair weathered the 
terrible winter ? Did that faithful little crea- 
ture still toil on for precious daily bread ? 

He listened again for indications of life. 

There were voices — drowsy entreaties, as 
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of a child only half awake, and then a human 
snarl. Again the low entreaties, drawled out 
piteously, heart-rending by their feeble- 
ness— 

" Oh, daddy 1 only a bit— one bit \" 

There was no reply ; but some one moved 
hastily across the room. The broken appeal 
sank into wailing whispers. The steps 
.approached the door, and Roach moved hasti- 
ly aside. It opened. 

An old goblin, begrizzled with white beard, 
hobbled out in a gust of foul air, stooping, 
dragging something after him. Roach bent 
forward to see. It was a small pallet, and a 
thin figure stretched on it. 

" Oh, daddy, daddy, don't lave me ! I'll 
never spake again." 

The old man did not answer. He propped 
the bed against the wall, and turned to go 
in. 

*' Oh ! don't lave me ! I'm famishin'!" she 
cried, with a moan that reached God's ear. 

" I've no food for ye. I tould you not to be 
watchin' me at my bit of supper. I'll have 
none to-morrow, an' you know it. Atin' it 
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wid' your eyes — atin' it wid your eyes ; 
scaldin' my heart beggiu\ beggiu', beggin'." 

He staggered in, and shut the door, leaving 
his little colleen to die. So can human nature 
demean itself in its agony. 

" I was worse than even this man," mut- 
tered Roach, stripping himself hastily of his 
coat, and approaching the child. She seemed 
to have grown stupid or senseless, for heir 
eyelids were closed. He whispered to her, 
and the pale eyes opened on him, then shut 
listlessly again. Twice round her perishing 
form he wound the coat, then lifted her 
tenderly — a mother's arm was never more 
gentle. Her white flaxen hair was fleeced over 
his arm and shoulder. 

She was light — ^he sickened to feel how 
light. Was this figure of cork a human 
frame? The limbs, as they hung over his 
arms, were like sticks. 

He carried his burden for more than two 
miles, till he came to a public house. There 
he laid her by the fire on some fresh straw, 
and looked into her face for life — it was 
still there. He put a few drops of spirits 
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between her lips and she revived a little; 
then he offered her a little bread sopped 
in milk, and she swallowed it. A cry of 
misery ! She writhed as if that morsel were 
boiUng lead. Food came late now. She fell 
to moaning for many minutes, till the stupor 
returned to her relief. 

Towards morning the slender fingers began 
to twitch. She fancied she was plaiting 
the straw. She muttered, and whispered to 
Roach that her father was calling. Then her 
heart fluttered beneath his hand — ^fluttered 
— ^fluttered — and stopped ! 

The Father of the poor and needy had 
called. 

Before Roach left the house he asked for 
a pair of scissors, and cut off the white flaxen 
tresses from the deceased child, and folding 
them carefully, he placed them in his breast ; 
and why ? 

Somehow he associated the fidelity of this 
poor child with Annie. 
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Diary of Christopher Roach. 

February lOth. — Letter from Mr. H. He 
has been to France to see his daughter; took 
lodgings near her ; gives pleasant description 
of the discomforts in these lodgings — " Dust 
as thick as gauze on the pier-glasses, present- 
ing you with a ghost of yourself. Big cross- 
door always creaking, Servant very polite, and 
stone deaf." Bill of fare — " Soup iced with 
grease ; old hens purporting to be poulets ; 
vegetables to be served when cold; chops, 
steaks, joints, tendonous, but never tender," 

I treated him, by return of post, to a 
drop-picture of Carrol's cabin as I found it 
yesterday — 

'* A fine carpet of pestilence an inch thick. 
Hearth a puddle of rain. Rusty potato-pot 
turned aside on its hanger — empty! Good 
wife moaning on the floor. Your creaking 
cross-door, Mr. H., would be music to those 
cries. Dead child in the comer." 

Monday I6th. — Received a sum of fifty 
pounds from some one unknown; have my 
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suspicions who sent it. Acknowledged its 
receipt in three papers. Dined with old Mr. 
Henderson at Moorlands. He has quite lost 
his memory, but is docile and happy. Mrs. 
Wolsey comes to see him every day. I avoid 
her. Extreme penance to-night — ^though I 
tremble. 

Wednesday. — Giving out clothes and meal 
all the morning. A little sick. 

Friday. — Dined early at the Doctor's. In 
the middle of dinner the light grew dim. 
Turned and saw a wasted man at the window, 
glaring in at the food — a savage hunger-Ught 
in his eyes. Bread and fish were sent out 
to him. Heard that before he ate a morsel 
he put half the slush in his pocket for one 
at home. We came out and spoke to him. 
He said his wife was famished — that his baby 
was dead these two days. Drove to his cabin, 
three miles oflF, giving the poor wretch a Uft 
behind. What would Mr. H. say to such 
a footman ? 

Let us follow Roach and the Doctor to this 
poor man's home. 

X 2 
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A LAST ANNAL OF THE FAMINE. 

They entered a black hovel by the road- 
side, and, coming suddenly from the light, 
saw nothing for a few seconds. Nothing 
within but darkness, and the thick pauper- 
stench. Presently, like a dissolving view 
beginning to form, the scene took shape. 

In the comer lay a dying woman, almost 
a girl in years, holding to her breast a pale, 
dead thing. The Doctor looked at her and 
shook his head sadly. 

" I can't get her to give up the babby,'* 
muttered the man in their ears. ** It's kep' 
too long, an' it'll be the death of us both. 
Come, Maudheen alanna, we've brought you 
your dinner. Give up the babby. The 
Doctor says you must do it." 

" Wait a bit, Dick — wait a bit," whispered 
the woman hoarsely, and tightening her 
jealous hands on the relics. 

"Try to persuade her, gentlemen," said 
the man, sobbing. 
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Roach spoke to her soothingly, and sought 
to lift away her cold comfort. 

**0h, wait) wait! — what differ?" she 
moaned, raising her lacklustre eyes in en- 
treaty. 

The Doctor tried to revive her, but she re- 
fused food, and rolled her head fretfully away 
from his hand. 

They waited for some time, and Roach 
gave the poor man some money, and a ticket 
for out-door relief. They went into the fresh 
air for many minutes, and then returned. 

*'Maudheen, it's too indulgent we've been 
to you," said her husband almost roughly. 
"You want to drive us out of the house. 
There now, give it up and you'll be better. 
The gentlemen say if you folly on, they'll 
go away and lave us." 

He took the infant by the arm. 

" Oh, what differ, what differ, Dick ? For 
the love of God wait a bit longer, and 
thin — " 

Her heart-broken whisper shook him ; he 
sobbed aloud, and sitting down by her with 
averted head, gave her time. 
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So they waited, and waited, listening to her 
painful breathings, expecting her to speak, 
wondering when she would be ready to re- 
sign her treasure. Of a sudden their eyes 
fixed upon her. 

" Now babby, mavoumeen, ITl go wid ye," 
gasped the young mother, touching its cheek 
with her white Ups. 

They were not parted. 
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